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ELIMINATE REGIFTING. 


This holiday season, 

GIVE THE WORLD’S FINEST ULTRA-PREMIUM TEQUILA. 
MADE WITH ONLY HAND-SELECTED 100 % WEBER BLUE AGAVE. 

SIMPLY PERFECT. 
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THERE IS THE CURVE 
AND THEN THERE’S 
AHEAD OFTHE CURVE. 





THE NURBURGRING IN GERMANY HAS 154 OFTHE MOST 


DEMANDING TURNS IN THE WORLD. AND EACH OF THEM 


INSPIRED ONE OFTHE WORLD’S FASTEST-REACTING 


SUSPENSION SYSTEMS. WE CALL IT MAGNETIC RIDE 


CONTROL. THROUGH INNOVATIVE MAGNETO-RHEOLOGICAL 


FLUID TECHNOLOGY IT READS AND ADJUSTS TO THE 


CHANGING ROAD CONDITIONS UP TO 1000 TIMES 


A SECOND. BLENDING CAR AND ROAD INTO ONE FLUID 


MOTION, CURVE AFTER CURVE AFTER CURVE 


THE ALL-NEW CTSVCOUPE 



1 You have the chance to power your own city. 

How will you do it? 


There are lots of ideas about how to meet a growing energy 
demand. Here's a chance to try out a few of your own. 



Energyville is an online game that lets you choose from a 
wide range of energy sources to meet the demands of your 
very own city. Alternatives. Renewables. Oil. Gas. What should 
be developed? Is conservation the answer? What about 
safeguarding the environment? See the effect your choices 
have, then share those results with others. 

Energyville is a lot more than just a game. It's a chance to 
better understand and discuss the energy challenges we all 
face, then find the inspiration and know-how to solve them. 

Put your ideas to work at willyoujoinus.com 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


On the Wings of Innovation: 

Lufthansa First with Fly Net" Broadband 



Business travel is buzzing with news of Lufthansa’s relaunch of their FlyNet 
in-flight broadband Internet service. We talked with Lufthansa VP of Product Management 
and Innovation Christian Koerfgen to get the scoop on their sky-high WiFi: 


- m 


You’re bringing FlyNet back. 
How is it different from 
what is already out there? 

This is an industry first—no 
other airline offers FlyNet 
Christian Koerfgen develops broadband Internet access on 
intercontinental flights. While 
this service will now provide 
the same high-speed Internet access as before, 
in 2011, in-flight data transfer and SMS messag¬ 
ing over standard GSM/GPRS mobile networks 
will also be possible. 

Why the extra step of offering GSM/GPRS 
connectivity instead of the usual WiFi? With the 
integration of GSM/GPRS, customers will soon 
be able to use smartphones or mobile phones in 
addition to laptops. 


Does this mean the cabin will be 
full of people chatting on their cell 
phones? No, in response to customer 
feedback, voice telephoning will re¬ 
main technologically blocked. Of 
course, on board phones are still avail¬ 
able for use in the galleys if needed. 

Can anyone on board a Lufthansa 
flight use the new service easily? 

FlyNet is impressively user-friendly. 
Throughout the entire aircraft cabin, 
the passenger can log on with any 
WiFi- or GSM/GPRS-enabled device, 
just as at any public hotspot. 

Many business travelers work with 
sensitive information. How secure 
are data transfers and email on Fly¬ 
Net? The connection provides the same 
security standards as public hotspots. 


navigation system on each aircraft 
directs the on board antenna electroni¬ 
cally to the correct satellites, ensuring 
uninterrupted in-flight connection. At 
a flying speed of about 550 miles per 
hour, the position of the satellites at a 
height of 22,000, miles and the chang¬ 
ing pitch require a very challenging 
and sophisticated coordination of all 
components. 

What does Lufthansa offer the busi¬ 
ness traveler that no other airline 
does? Our business travelers demon¬ 
strate a key need to stay connected, and 
Lufthansa is the first and only airline 
to offer FlyNet broadband Internet ac¬ 
cess in the skies. This service completes 
the standardized communications 
products for Lufthansa passengers 
throughout the entire travel chain. 



What’s all the cool technology 
behind FlyNet? During each flight, 
Internet connection is assured by geo¬ 
stationary satellites, and the FlyNet 


Lufthansa 





Iufthansa.com/myskystatus 


A STAR ALLIANCE MEMBER 



Networking 

A product of Lufthansa. 




With MySkyStatus', u in-the-air doesn’t 
mean out-of-touch. 


Fly from 17 U.S. gateways to more than 400 worldwide destinations 
and never leave your friends behind. Post departure and arrival info 
and set in-flight updates from your smartphone at MySkyStatus.com 
and alerts will be sent via Facebook and Twitter. 


There’s no better way to fly. 

Lufthansa 


















I have reinvented myself 


View the video on braun.com 
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Jeep 
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FALL TEST 

In 2010, we went 
looking for block¬ 
buster gadgets— 
the absolute game 
changers. Some 
blew us away. 
Others just blew. 
Here are the 39 
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and rated. 
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Conventional vacuums have 
wheels that don't steer properly. 

The Dyson vacuum pivots on a ball. 
The motor is inside the ball, lowering 
the center of gravity and making 
steering even easier. 




www.dyson.com 


dyson ball 

Turns on a dime. No loss of suction 
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CALL CHINA NOW FOR JUST PENNIES. 

Get great rates on wireless calls from the U.S. to China 
when you sign up for AT&T World Connect® at $3.99/month. 

Visit att.com/global 


LG IMEON'E 


Mobile broadband and other services not available in all areas. See coverage map at stores for details. Activation of AT&T wireless service and World Connect required. Rate applies to wireless calls 
placed to a China landline. Copyright ©2010 LG Electronics, Inc. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. All materials in this advertisement that feature any LG Electronics, Inc. service marks, trademarks, copyrights, 
or trade dress are the property of LG Electronics, Inc. Screen images simulated. ©2010 AT&T Intellectual Property. Service provided by AT&T Mobility. All rights reserved. AT&T and the AT&T logo are 
trademarks of AT&T Intellectual Property. All other marks contained herein are the property of their respective owners. 

















Wired.com 



Gadget Reviews 


Go to Wired.com to get first looks at dozens of products, gadget galleries, and in- 
depth reviews of the newest, the best, and the essential. Plus: all the gear in this issue's 
special Fall Test section, in one searchable database, on the web: wired.com/reviews \ 
wired.com/gadgetlab | on twitter: @wiredreviews \ @gadgetlab 



Rawfile 

wired’s photo department 
zooms its deadpan glass eye 
on everything from the edge 
of space to the glitter of Holly¬ 
wood to the labs of Silicon 
Valley. One world, unlimited 
pixels, on the web: wired.com 
/rawfile | on twitter: @rawfi!e 



v At Wired Science, we are always 
S experimenting with new ways 
%/ to deliver more science and more 
v awesome—and now we've added 
v a group of superstar science blog- 
gers to help us do just that: Brian 
v Switek, Rhett Allain, Maryn 
g McKenna, Brian Romans, David 
v Dobbs, and wired magazine con- 
v tributing editor Jonah Lehrer. on 
v the web: wired.com/wiredscience 
s/ /scienceblogs | on twitter: 
g @wiredsciblogs 


V 


WIRED AUTOPIA 



The blog on all things vehicular, 
featuring guest posts from IBM 
transportation specialists Clay 
Luthy and Naveen Lamba. on the 
web: wired . com/autopia | on 
twitter: @wiredautopia 


HOW TO WIKI 

Collaborate with wired editors 
and add to our library of projects, 
hacks, tricks, and tips. Browse and 
edit more than 300 how-to articles, 
or start a new one. on the web: 
howto.wired.com | on twitter: 
@howtowired 
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Rewriting the book on energy solutions. 

In order to keep pace with larger competitors, midsize businesses are always looking for new ways to improve efficiency. 
Many have already implemented energy-saving solutions within their IT infrastructure. But that’s only one piece of 
the puzzle. On a smarter planet, we have the tools to help create innovative, customized energy-saving solutions 
across all areas of their business. 


Gramo A/S is an independent midsize bookbindery in Denmark known for producing custom brochures. They wanted 
to cut costs without cutting corners, so they teamed up with GridManager, an award-winning IBM Business 
Partner that specializes in energy-saving solutions. Together, they implemented an intelligent energy-management 
system using individual outlet sensors, a wireless central monitoring unit, and a fully integrated plug-and- 
play portal. The portal provides Gramo with energy price forecasts a day in advance and automatically makes 
energy-saving decisions, like charging equipment during low-cost periods. Acting as a virtual power plant, it 
can also instantly alert Gramo about leaks in the system —such as when a piece of equipment is inadvertently 
left on. The solution resulted in a 10% reduction in energy costs —helping Gramo level the playing field in 
a very competitive industry. See how IBM and our Business Partners can help your midsize business work 
smarter at ibm.com/engines/bind. Let’s build a smarter planet. 


Midsize businesses are the engines of a Smarter Planet. 


\ i / 



IBM, the IBM loga ibm.com, Smarter Planet and the planet icon are trademarks of International Business Machines Corp, registered in many jurisdictions worldwide. Other product and service names might be 
trademarks of IBM or other companies A current list of IBM trademarks is available on the Web at wwwjbm.com/legal/copytradeshtmL © International Business Machines Corporation 2010. All rights reserved. 
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Harvesting new insights. 

The difference between a business and a smarter business is often the ability to analyze data and act on insights in 
real time. To a midsize business with limited resources, that’s no small task. On a smarter planet, we have the tools to 
help businesses get the most out of their data without breaking the bank. 

Sun World International is a midsize business that specializes in the growing and shipping of fresh produce. Known for 
developing innovative products like SUPERIOR SEEDLESS® brand table grapes, Sun World saw new opportunities to 
innovate. They realized they could improve harvesting and labor efficiency by using data. Teaming up with Applied 
Analytix, Inc., an IBM Business Partner with vast experience in business analytics, Sun World was able to transform 
its data into actionable insights. Applied Analytix implemented an IBM Cognos® solution to analyze key operations data 
during the harvest season. As a result, Sun World gained instant visibility into multiple data streams—from crop yields 
to labor costs to worldwide sales—via a user-friendly, centralized Web portal. New insights into operations helped 
Sun World reduce labor costs by 50 cents per packed box and grow key segments of their customer base by 20% 
year to year. Now Sun World’s future is ripe with opportunity. To see how IBM and our Business Partners can help 
your midsize business work smarter, visit ibm.com/engines/farm. Let’s build a smarter planet. 

Midsize businesses are the engines of a Smarter Planet. 
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way every day, but we will. 
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RE-COVERED 


TIME 


Is 

God 

Dead? 


“The web is not dead, nor 
is the sensationalistic 
magazine cover,” Twit¬ 
tered @mcbuzz in 
response to our Septem¬ 
ber issue. Maybe, but this 
particular cover has a rich 
legacy: It was inspired by 
the April 8,1966, Time, 
which famously asked, is 
god dead? "The idea was 
to take that general archi¬ 
tecture and make it wired,” 
design director Wyatt 
Mitchell says. To achieve 
the vibrant neon back¬ 
ground, we applied two 
hits of ink. The ink was 90 
percent Pantone PMS 811 
(a construction orange) 
and 10 percent PMS 805 
(J.Crew might call it hot 
papaya). Eye-catching? 
Sure. Sensationalist? Well, 
maybe a bit. 


RE:TheWeblsDead 


The reaction to our September cover 
package, “The Web Is Dead,"... well, let’s 
say that it varied in both tone and form. 

There were jokesters. “wired magazine 
says the Internet [sic] is dead—I hope 
the lolcats made it out alive," rifted Ste¬ 
phen Colbert on his Comedy Central 
show. Dr this, from Richard Deno of 
Sequim, Washington: “Wow, a magazine 
announcing the web is dead. Pot, I would 
like to introduce you to Kettle. Kettle, this 
is Pot." Gawker’s headline: “wired says 
The Web Is Dead’—on its increasingly profitable website." And 
poet Stefan Poltorzycki of Arlington, Massachusetts, chan¬ 
neled Emily Dickinson to say: “The web is dead/with apps in 
its stead / Some say. /1 say it just/Begins to live/ this day." 

Some rebuttals came from inside our own building. On 
Wired.com, editor in chief Evan Hansen offered his coun¬ 
terpoint: “Today’s apps do some things better than the 
web, which is why they are so popular. But there are big 
trade-offs involved, too, and the web is far too powerful to 
be replaced by an alternative that gives away so much of 
what developers and readers have come to love and expect." 
Dn GigaOm, Mathew Ingram wrote that the web isn’t dead; 
“it’s just continuing to evolve. We may be using specific apps 


to access specific web-based services, 
and we may be making less use of all-in- 
one browsers like Firefox or Safari, but 
that has little or nothing to do with the 
web being dead." 

Not everyone disagreed with us. “An 
incredibly insightful piece that spurs 
rethinking how media companies will 
thrive in the digital space—thanks,” 
PETERMEYER wrote on Wired.com. “The 
best piece of media writing I’ve read this 
summer," (SiMrKujak tweeted. 

Meanwhile, self-appointed infographics wizards blasted 
our representation of data provided by Cisco’s Visual Net¬ 
working Index project. From Herb Caudill of Washington, 
DC: “Traffic volume doesn’t reflect how people use their 
time and where they spend their money, wired’s graphics are 
often incomprehensible neon-colored chartjunk, but this 
takes the cake—it’s eitheran honestly stupid mistake ora 
craven attempt to shore up thinly argued hype." While not 
perfect, traffic volume is a decent proxy for where people 
spend theirtime. What’s more, a graph showing how time 
is spent online would have illustrated how engrossed we 
are with videogames, many of which now operate overthe 
Internet, outside the web. We stand by the chart. 
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Presenting the Chevrolet Malibu. It's the sedan that's engineered for dependability. 
It comes with America's best coverage — a transferable 100,000-mile/5-year' Powertrain 
Limited Warranty to guarantee the quality, plus roadside assistance and courtesy 
transportation programs. The Malibu offers 33 mpg highway 2 and was even named A 
Consumers Digest Best Buy two years in a row. Everyone deserves a car they can rely on. 
LS with EPA-estimated 30 mpg highway starts at $22,545. 3 Find out more at Chevy.com. 















18.11 Rants 


RE: MOTOR, PLAY, ISSUE 18.09 

THE BIKE LOOKS ABSOLUTELY AMAZING, BUT 
WHAT’S THE POINT? JUST TO SAY YOU’VE 
DONE IT? OK, THAT’S GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME." 

Excerpted from a comment posted on Wired.com by AJ 



UPDATA 



In January, Clive Thomp¬ 
son told the sad tale of 
Duke Nukem Forever, the 
long-awaited new addi¬ 
tion to the popular game 
franchise first released in 
1991 (“How Success Killed 
Duke Nukem,” issue 
18.01). The game’s cre¬ 
ators spent 12 years work¬ 
ing on an update while 
being plagued by a series 
of technical and manage¬ 
rial snafus, only to have 
the plug pulled in 2009, 
apparently forever. But 
now, once again, there 
may be hope: Gearbox 
Software has bought the 
Duke Nukem franchise, 
and the company says 
Forever will hit stores next 
year. We’ll see... 

UPDATA, REDUX 

Oscar Vazquez came to 
the US illegally when he 
was 12. At 17 he was part 
of a high school team 
that beat MIT in a robot¬ 
building competition 
("La Vida Robot,” issue 
13.04), and at 23, after 
graduating college with 
honors, he returned to 
Mexico, unable to resolve 
his residency status to the 
satisfaction of the US gov¬ 
ernment (“Border Cross¬ 
ing,” Rants, issue 18.09). 
Now we’re happy to 
report that after a lengthy 
appeal process and inter¬ 
vention from Illinois sena¬ 
tor Dick Durbin, Vazquez’s 
visa was approved and he 
is back stateside. iBien- 
venido a casa! 



TV Guidance 

Based on reader feedback, we’re 
not the only ones driven crazy 
by the boat load of opt ions for 
watching television (“The New TV 
Guide,” issue 18.09). For several 
readers, the answer is to break 
up with Comcast, as Erin Biba 
proposed in “Quit Cable Now.” 
“My wife and I cut the cord almost 
a yearago,” wrote Greg Billings 
of Naples, Florida. “Our only 
monthly fee is Netflix. We call our 
new paradigm free-range TV.” 
Several correspondents noted 
that our comparison of tradi¬ 
tional TV to a more wired setup 
omitted the cost of broadband. 
True—but we’re such Internet 
junkies we just assume you’ve 
gotthe hookup, regardless of 
howyou watch 30Rock. Finally, 
a handful of writers tried to 
improve on our ultimate TV setup. 
Among their proposals: a Mag- 
navox DVD recorder and a pro¬ 
gram called Connect360. Plus: 

“I was floored to discover no 
reference whatsoever to Win¬ 
dows Media Center,” ZEDCON1 
wrote on Wired.com. “Even if 
you think it’s useless—which 
is a hard case to make, frankly— 
not even acknowledging its 
existence suggests very poor 
research indeed.” It’s notthat we 
don’t know about Windows Media 
Center; we just prefer the other 
options. 


Freedom Fighter 

British science journalist Sim on 
Singh was sued for libel after he 
wrote that chiropractic can't 
treat colic or asthma success¬ 
fully. As Robert Capps reported in 
“The Truth Is Out There” (issue 
18.09), Singh prevailed in his 
appeal but not before spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
fighting the British Chiropractic 
Association. Some readers 
lauded Singh for his efforts: “Bril¬ 



liant, simply brilliant,” Accura- 
Casttweeted. “Great interview. 
#hero,” JohnNCoupland wrote. 
Unfortunately, the comments on 
Wired.com devolved into a shrill 
debate about nuclear power and 
global warming. You can thank us 
for sparing you. 

Wind Farm Worries 

Overly complex regulations and 
challenging logistics are stifling 
wind energy, Marc Gunther 
wrote in “A Blown Opportunity,” 
(Start, issue 18.09). But John 
Farrell, an energy researcher in 
Minneapolis, responded, “Gun¬ 
ther’s suggestions for wind 
power development mean more 
federal intrusion into energy 
planning and higher costs for 
electricity ratepayers. He’s right 


thatwecandowind power better 
in the United States, but we can 
do better than his ideas for fixing 
it.” Lloyd Arnold ofWinterville, 
North Carolina, was skeptical 
in a different way: “This was a 
good cautionary article, but give 
things time. If we can drill a mile 
underwater for oil and cover 
Louisiana in pipe, we can cover 
Nebraska in transmission lines 
and wreck it, too.” 

Angrier Nerds! 

In the September issue, wired’s 
Angry Nerd (Play) kvetched about 
the film Piranha 3D, which incor¬ 
rectly claims that the rapacious 
fish are native to North America. 
Jann Vendetti of Pasadena, Cali¬ 
fornia, had a quibble of her own: 
“‘Angry Nerd’ mistakenly referred 
to the Pliocene epoch as the Plio¬ 
cene era. Why can't Hollywood 
get its fish science right (asthe 
article laments), and why can’t 
wired writers get their geologic 
time scale right? Every first-year 
‘rocks for jocks’ college kid knows 
that the geologic eras are the 
Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Ceno- 
zoic!” Love it! So glad to find 
another nerd as angry as we are. 

UNDO 

Writer Ben Paynter’s email 
address is paynter.ben a gmail 
.co/77(“Welcome to Armageddon, 
USA,” issue 18.09). The illustra¬ 
tion on page 118 of issue 18.09 
should have been credited to 
Charles Guan. The photo for 
“Finding Land Underwater” 
(Start, issue 18.09) should 
have been credited to Natural 
Resources Canada. The 18.10 
Splash page should have been 
credited to Dirk Barnett and 
Raoul Paulet. 
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INTRODUCING MOVADO BOLD 

WATCHES WITH A NEW ATTITUDE, 
ENERGIZED BY COLOR. MOVADO.COM 


NORDSTROM 


THE ART OF DESIGN 







18.11 Release Notes 



Shoot-Up 

on page 162 , you'll read “Serial Killer/' a profile of the AK-47, the weapon that did more to transform 
warfare than anything since the invention of steel. To illustrate the piece, our design director worked 
with both photographer Tom Schierlitz and computer graphics shop DigitalFusion. Schierlitz says of 
his task, “I wanted to reduce the guns to their most iconic look. We got 10 different AK-47s from a firm 
that rents prop firearms to the media. Since they were real, we had someone licensed with them dur¬ 
ing the shoot." To show the Kalashnikov muzzle blast (above), DigitalFusion's Tim Wilcox and Hugh 
Milstein, who also created a sweet 360-degree view of the weapon for wired on the iPad, relied on a 
photo, shot from behind, of a handgun being fired. “We had to use some creative license to show what 
it might look like," explains Wilcox. “I don't think anyone's seen this from the front and survived to tell." 



Jargon 

Watcher 

For the past five years, correspondent Jonathon Keats has 
been writing about the intersection of technology and lan¬ 
guage for wired’s “Jargon Watch” column. His new book, 
Virtual Words: Language on the Edge of Science and Tech¬ 
nology, explores this relationship, with chapters on terms 
like crowdsourcing and Great Firewall of China, both of 
which were first popularized by wired. “The legacy of 
both phrases has been significant,” Keats says. “The for¬ 
mer launched an industry, and the latter helped to define a 
movement. These are good examples of the power of lan¬ 
guage, to say nothing of the influence of wired.” 



Sharon Begley has been writ- 
g ing about science for three 
decades—she’s no stranger 
g to anatomy. Still, she didn’t 
g expect to see so many bosoms 
g when she signed on to write 
g our story about breast tis- 
g sue regeneration (“All Natu- 
g ral,” page 148). “Every time 
g I met the scientists behind 
g this technology there were 
g dummies and posters of bare 
g breasts everywhere,” says 
Begley, who is Newsweek’s 
science editor. “You couldn’t 
escape the things.” If the 
g decor left her bemused, the 

g research left her angry: “Many 
g women who get mastecto- 
g mies aren’t offered recon- 
g struction because surgeons 
g can’t be bothered to do this 
g complicated procedure, and 
g they treat women like brain¬ 
less children who should be 
g grateful they’re alive, albeit 
g deformed.” The high point 
g of her reporting? Interview- 
g ing the Maryland tattoo art- 
g ist who creates new nipples 

g and areolas for breasts recon- 
g structed after cancer surgery, 
g “He set up a separate room 
when he realized women 
g might feel uncomfortable in a 
space where skulls stare down 
g at them.” Thoughtful guy. 


STYLE MATTERS 

"V 

Notice anything different 
around here? Sharp eyes 
may detect a shift in the 
magazine's house style: Web 
site is now rendered website. 
“Language evolves and so 
do we," says Jennifer Prior, 
wired copy chief. “But,” she 
adds firmly, “Internet stays 
capitalized.” 
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PROMOTION 


Reimagined. Redesigned Remarkable. 



7 ESSENTIAL SKILLS 

YOU DIDN’T LEARN 
IN COLLEGE 


THE INSIDE STORY OF 

THE FACEBOOK 
MOVIE 


ASK A FLOUCHART: 

ARE YOU 
AN EVIL TWIN? 


I NEW 
ELECTRIC 
CARS 

ESTED+ 
RATED A 


How Elon Musk turned 
Tesla into the fast, 
flashy, high-voltage car 
company of the future. 

BY JOSHUA ORUIS 


The forthcoming Tesla Model S 



WIRED.com/app | Powered by Conde Nast. 
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MILES 
AWAY FROM 
THE AIRPORT. 
RIGHT AT THE 



The Admirals Club® lounge. 
With cyber cafes, TV lounges, 
high-speed Internet access, 
conference rooms, business 
services and private showers, 
it’s the one part of the 



airport that seems... 
nothing like the airport. 



We know why you fly * AmericanAirlines 


AA.com 


AmericanAirlines. Admirals Club, AA.com and We know why you fly are marks of American Airlines, Inc. oneworld is a mark of the oneworld Alliance, LLC. © 2010 American Airlines, Inc. 
All rights reserved. 














Abandon Ownership! 

Save money. Be happier. 
Have the world at your service. 
Join the Rentership Society. 



r 



n the American mind, rent¬ 
ers are regarded as an unsavory 
lot, willful dissidents from the 
American dream. They do things 
like put cars up on cinder blocks 
in their front yard or, worse, live 
in your basement. The vision 
of an Ownership Society was 
about more than just houses, but 
the promotion of homeowner- 
ship was, for a time at least, its 
most successful element. You 
know the story by now: The rate 
of homeownership climbed to 
almost 70 percent, sellers walked 
out of closings trundling wheel¬ 
barrows full of cash, and the 
phrase “granite countertops” 
seemed to hold as much prom¬ 
ise as “plastics” did in The Grad¬ 
uate. Then it all fell apart. We 
woke up in a Rentership Soci¬ 
ety, and it's starting to look per¬ 
manent. And you know what? 
Thank goodness. Ownership, it 
turns out, is for suckers. ► 



photograph by Mauricio Alejo 
















► For renters today, finding a new apart¬ 
ment on craigslist is almost as easy as 
streaming a movie. (OK, not quite, but 
you get the point.) Homeowners don't 
reside in this frictionless economy: 
They're stuck in one place, unable to 
quickly downgrade to a cheaper resi¬ 
dence when times are lean (or upgrade 
when times are flush). And it costs 
thousands of dollars in 
renovations to beat the 
depreciation curve. 

I speak from experience. 

My wife and I bought and 
sold two condos during 
the latter stages of the 
real-estate boom, escap¬ 
ing both as break-even 
propositions (after trans¬ 
action costs). When we 
moved into a rental apartment a cou¬ 
ple of years ago, we realized that owner¬ 
ship had been a burden, a time sink, and 
a money pit. Now we ask the landlord 
to fix things when they break, and we 
don't mind that the floor is not the one 
we would have chosen. We pay less each 
month than we would on a mortgage, and 
we bank money that once would have 
gone into installing central air. 

We discovered that this emancipating, 
and remunerative, mindset applies to a 
lot of things that in the pre-Internet age 
you had to accumulate in order to enjoy. 
We sold our car and now use Zipcar or 
Avis when we need one—my somewhat 
technophobic wife refers to Zipcar as 
“Netflixing a car." 

Granted, I live in Manhattan, where 
you don't need a car to get around every 
day. But no matter where you live, you've 
probably begun to embrace the Rent- 
ership Society without even realizing 
it. When was the last time you bought a 
DVD? Sales have plummeted because we 
all stream our video or get discs by mail. 
Amazon reportedly wants to get into the 
rental business, too, by creating a stream¬ 
ing service—their current (failed) model 
sells TV shows by the episode. I get my 
music from Microsoft's Zune Pass ser¬ 
vice these days—$15 a month buys me 


flexibility, mobility, and freedom from 
having to upgrade when a new standard 
replaces MP3s (which it inevitably will). 

I'm no freegan, mind you. I don't 
dig through dumpsters for my dinner, 
and I believe in the virtues of property 
rights. The Rentership Society doesn't 
have to mean the Tragedy of the Com¬ 
mons—the stuff I rent isn't owned by the 
government or by every¬ 
one. It's owned by some- 

Homeowners don’t one—someone else. I just 

live in the friction- pay for use. Those of you 
less economy- with a profit instinct (and 

they’re stuck, storage space) can even 

unable to down- become landlords: Web- 
grade in lean times. sites like SnapGoods and 

Zilok let people rent out 
their stuff—lawn mowers, 
vacuum cleaners, tools— 
to the tenant class (as discussed by Clive 
Thompson in issue 18.09). 

For the rest of us, we'll always own 
some things. There's stuff we use all the 
time, like furniture and clothing, and 
objects with sentimental value (take your 
stinking paws off my 
Yoda figure with plastic 
snake). But the Internet 
is creating markets that 
enable us to own much 
less. The winner of the 
ebook sweepstakes will 
be the bookseller who 
becomes a bookrenter. 

I don't want to own hundreds of books 
on a Kindle at $10 a pop. I want to Net- 
flix them—pay for access to every book 
ever published. I'd rather be a renter in 
Borges' library than the owner of my own. 

Everything, everywhere, all the time. 
That's the dream of the Rentership Soci¬ 
ety. And we're almost there. If you want 
to be able to possess some things, in some 
places, some of the time, well, keep on 
buying. But I vote for infinite abundance, 
on demand. Doesn't that sound like the 
new century's American dream? DU 
////////////////////^^^^ 

chris suellentrop (chris.suellen- 
trop@gmail.com) is a story editor at 
The New York Times Magazine. 




An existential meme 
infects Silicon Valley. 

Why do you do what you do? In 
Silicon Valley, that question has 
become the hottest team-building 
meme since Outward Bound—and 
it’s spreading. WDYDWYD began 
at Burning Man in 2004, when art¬ 
ist and entrepreneur Tony Deifell 
took photos of strangers posing 
with answers to the query written 
on cardboard signs— to save the 

WORLD, I FEEL GUILTY IF I DON’T, and 

so on. Deifell made the project open 
source and started posting pics on 
the Ning social network. 

By 2007, the meme had left the 
playa for the boardroom. Deifell 
started leading a group version 
of WDYDWYD—people hash out 
answers in front of coworkers— 
at the National Holistic Institute, 
Google, and elsewhere. “It’s a decep¬ 
tively simple way to get people to 
connect to their core values and tell 
their story,” says Evan Wittenberg, 
Google’s head of global leader¬ 
ship development. “Those are two 
huge anchors for good leadership.” 
WDYDWYD is big at Twitter, too. 

“I saw it in 2006, probably on Fark 
or Memepool,” says Del Harvey, Twit¬ 
ter’s director of trust and safety, who 
regularly asks members of her team. 
"If someone says they love commu¬ 
nicating, maybe they should be writ¬ 
ing instead of working in Excel.” 

Now Deifell’s project is mutating 
even more. Student Joe Molough- 
ney founded a WDYDWYD Face- 
book group. Photographer Bill 
Kennedy scribbled answers on a 
whiteboard (it gets me laid!) in 
stop-motion on YouTube. Hugh 
MacLeod, author of the cartoon 
business manual Ignore Everybody 
and 39 Other Keys to Creativity 
drew his answer. And French perfor¬ 
mance artist Severine Carminati is 
working on a stage show. Why are 
they all doing what they’re doing? 

To proliferate the meme, of course. 

—Ted Greenwa/d 


DATASTREAM ADVERTISING MASCOTS IN THE MACY'S THANKSGIVING DAY PARADE 

ELSIE THE COU (BORDEN MILK) // RONALD MCDONALD // SNUGGLE BEAR (FABRIC SOFTENERJ // NESQUIK BUNNY (CHOCOLATE MILK) // OEEUES (SEARCH ENGINE) // 
BUZZ (HONEY NUT CHEERIOS BEE) // CHEESASRURUS REX (KRAFT MACARONI AND CHEESE) // ENERGIZER BUNNY // M&Ms // PILLSBURY DOUGHBOY 


illustration by Jesse Lenz 
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It’s Not Brain 
Surgery... Oh, Wait 



"Surgery is an art/' says neurosurgeon Michael Lim, who plays the violin when he isn't excising 
lesions from brains. As director of the Metastatic Brain Tumor Center at Johns Hopkins, Lim per¬ 
forms about 350 such procedures a year. It's a job that requires a wealth of high tech tools—and 
they must be deployed with a finesse that would put a concert violinist to shame. — aaron rowe 




BrainLabVario- 
Guide Instrument 
Alignment System 

Before surgery 
begins, this device 
creates a 3-D map 
of the patient’s 
head. It’s like a GPS 
system, Lim says. 

It helps him identify 
an entry and target 
point, and it guides 
a biopsy needle to 
any spot within the 
brain so the syringe 
can snag a sample. 

$15,720 


Micro Surgical 
Instruments 

Operating on an 
organ with the con¬ 
sistency of Jell-O 
is tricky. Lim uses 
these extremely 
tiny tools for 
everything from 
shoving blood ves¬ 
sels aside to prod¬ 
ding nerves. Some 
of his tools are 
numbered like golf 
clubs. He favors 
two, six, seven, and 
eight. $ 50-800 


ZeissOPMIPen- 
tero Microscope 

Neurosurgeons do 
some of their most 
delicate work while 
peering through 
the lens of a micro¬ 
scope. This one 
lets doctors toggle 
between MRI 
and CT scans of the 
brain; virtual images 
of the tumor and 
other structures can 
be superimposed 
on those pics. 

STARTING AT $200,000 


Integra Ojemann 

Cortical 

Stimulator 

To avoid cutting the 
wrong bits of gray 
matter, this elec¬ 
tric probe is used 
to deliver zaps to 
the brains of wide¬ 
awake patients. 

If speech slows or 
limbs twitch, sur¬ 
geons place labels 
on those areas 
so they know not 
to cut there, price 

UNDISCLOSED 


OmniGuide Beam- 
Path NeuroLaser 

This C0 2 laser has 
a tip that’s just 
320 microns wide. 
"Some tumors 
can be rock hard,” 
Lim says. When 
a surgeon encoun¬ 
ters those rugged 
lesions, a nar¬ 
row beam of light 
works much better 
than a scalpel. The 
heat it emits can 
also help minimize 
bleeding. $ 70,000 


Eisai 

Pharmaceuticals 
Gliadei Wafers 

Surgeons some¬ 
times insert one 
of these tablets— 
which release med¬ 
ication slowly— 
into the hollow 
area where a tumor 
used to be. It keeps 
the region medi¬ 
cated until the 
wound has healed 
and chemotherapy 
can begin. $ 25,309 

FOR AN EIGHT-PACK 
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We all need clean air. Not just for todays kite-flying trip, but for future 
generations who want to live and play under clearer blue skies. That's why, for 
example, at Shell Brazil, we've created a fuel oil for factories that can cut soot 
emissions by 30-76%. It should help Raul and his friends breathe a little easier. 
Just one of the many things we're doing to help build a better energy future. 

Let's go. www.shell.us/letsgo 
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Trash, Stashed 

A giant pile of garbage gets tucked away underground. 


The Fresh Kills Landfill on Staten Island was, for decades, the largest landfill in the 
world, taking in up to 29,000 tons a day of New York City trash for sequestration in 
what used to be a nice stretch of tidal wetland. But after the last shipment of junk was 
unloaded back in 2001, the city saw an opportunity to give this 2,200-acre landfill— 
where the trash was piled nearly as high as the Statue of Liberty in some places— 
a more beautiful future. The festering detritus of the modern urban age will be hid¬ 
den under a network of wells and pipes to recover flammable and toxic decomposition 
gasses, an impermeable plastic layer to confine "leachate” (that's polluted water), and 
more than 4 feet of dirt, all to keep 150 million tons of dead trash from rising from its 
grave like a methane-fueled stink zombie. Plus, 
like any good plastic surgery, the results should 
ultimately look totally natural. 

In its new life, the site will be a full-on wil¬ 
derness adventure land with trails for horse¬ 
back riding, waterways for canoeing, and paths 
for walking and biking. The first stages of the 
30-year project are already under way. By the 
end of next year, New Yorkers will be able to grab 
the kids, hop on the ferry, and spend a thrilling 
day at the dump. Smells like fun! — nate berg 


MANHATTAN! 




PLANTING 

SOIL 

SANDY 

SOIL 

DRAINAGE 

PLASTIC 

LINER 

GAS VENT 

EVEN MORE 
SOIL 


1. Sweet views from the top of the garbage mound. 2. Floating gardens on old 
barges. 3. Playing fields (with synthetic turf). 4. Boat launch and waterways for canoeing 
and kayaking. 5. Bird-observation tower. 6. Mountain biking trails. 7. Playgrounds. 
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Bacterial 

fingerprints 

n. pi. The mix of bacteria 
living on an individual’s 
fingertips. Believed to 
be unique to each person 
and constant over their 
lifetime, bacterial finger¬ 
prints left on keyboards 
have been swabbed and 
sequenced in criminal 
investigations to identify 
computer users. 

Probability chip 

n. A microprocessor 
developed at MIT to cal¬ 
culate statistical likeli¬ 
hoods rather than binary 
certainties. Since the 
math is running on hard¬ 
ware instead of software, 
statistical computa¬ 
tions—like the odds that 
an email is spam—are 
accelerated by as much 
as 1,000 percent. 

Hajj mafia 

n. Epithet for the Indone¬ 
sian government officials 
who run packaged tours 
to Mecca, widely criti¬ 
cized for price-fixing and 
profiting off deposits 
from would-be pilgrims. 

A growing number of 
devout Muslims, unable 
to afford the $3,000 
round-trip, are sneaking 
illegally into Mecca 
as “hajj backpackers.” 
Cybercase 
v. To scope out a joint 
using geotagged data 
written into digital pho¬ 
tos posted online. By 
browsing images of lux¬ 
ury goods on sites like 
Flickr and craigslist, 
thieves can often glean 
the exact location of 
the loot and then plot a 
targeted break-in. 
—Jonathon Keats 
jargon@wired.com 
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EVERYTHING A HYBRID IS. AND ISN'T. 

Introducing the sport hybrid. Hybrids are all the rage, as they should be. Efficiency and economy are more important 
now than ever. But at Honda, we weren't about to turn our back on hairpin turns and manual gearboxes. So we 
designed a hybrid that seemingly defies logic. One that embraces the driving experience most hybrids ignore. 
The result is certainly a hybrid. But also obviously something else altogether. For more, visit cr-z.honda.com. 


EX model shown with accessory wheels. ©2010 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 




















The People’s 
Bicycle 


DRUM 

BRAKES 


FRONT 

LIGHT 


From Paris to Minneapolis, the new must-have accessory for fash¬ 
ionably green cities is a bike-sharing program. It's a simple idea: Go 
to a curbside station where a bunch of velos are locked up, swipe 
your credit card, and ride merrily away. Drop off the bike at another 
station near your destination. Nice. 

What's hard is designing the bike. You need a machine friendly 
enough for people of all sizes and abilities but tough enough to with¬ 
stand weather, potholes, and vandals. Leading the pack are bikes made 
by Bixi (bicycle plus taxi—get it?). Since its launch barely two years 
ago, the Montreal-based company has deployed more than 13,000 sets 
of wheels in cities like London; Melbourne, Australia; and Washington, 
DC. Why so popular? Here's a look at how they roll, —vince beiser 


RUGGED 

FRAME 


It’s the only component rid¬ 
ers can adjust. What’s more 
important than your butt? 


Front and rear LEDs powered 
by the wheels’ motion via a 
dynamo housed in the front 
hub. Sorry, there’s no dock for 
your BlackBerry. 


Low-maintenance car- 
style drums sealed in the 
wheel hubs, with the cables 
threaded inside the frame. 


Three-speed internal-gear hub 
on the rear wheel. 


REAR 

LIGHT 


Solar-powered stations 
(findable via iPhone app) 
lock the bike. Custom com¬ 
ponents won’t work with 
other bikes and can be 
removed only with Bixi tools. 


A spring-loaded arm keeps 
the chain from slipping off, 
and a metal guard keeps your 
pant leg from getting caught 
in the front sprocket. 


Extra wide and extra thick for 
a smoother ride and fewer flats. 
"These bikes are built for reli¬ 
ability, not speed,” says Michel 
Dallaire, Bixi’s head designer. 


Rust-resistant aluminum- 
alloy frame with heavy 
joint welds looks macho but 
is easy to mount. 


EXTRA¬ 

THICK 

TIRES 



The tech inside the electric 
guitar hadn’t been altered 
substantially since the FDR 
era. But several years ago, 
venerable guitar maker Gibson began to worry that a generation of laptop DJs wouldn’t care 
about a handcrafted Les Paul if it didn’t have the sonic flexibility afforded by programs like Pro 
Tools. The company’s response? As we wrote in issue 12.01, Gibson planned to “shove Ethernet 
up your ax.” In the story, CEO Henry Juszkiewicz described proprietary Magic technology that 
would turn a guitar into a digital output device, wired compared Gibson’s move to the emer¬ 
gence of CDs in the 1980s. But Magic’s high-bit wizardry turned out to be a cheap party trick: 
After a decade and more than $50 million, the technology failed utterly to catch on. (Seen any 
rock stars strutting around onstage with an Ethernet cable dragging behind them? Yeah, we 
didn’t think so.) Gibson has since ditched the hokey port but continues to bake some of the 
tech into its instruments. Ironically, the real revolution in guitars came in the form of the plastic 
Rock Band controller: Millions of kids who got a virtual taste of being Jimmy Page and Joe Perry 
yearned to play the real thing—Guitar Center reported a strong uptick in sales. —Mario Aguilar 
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quality choics. Drinking responsibly is too. Belvedere Vodka 40% ALC./V0L. (80 PROOF) 100% neutral spirits distilled from rye grain. ©2010 Imported by Most Hennessy USA, Inc , New York. NY. 



VODKA 


distilled and bottled by 

POLMOS ZYRARDOW IN 


POLSKA 

WODKA 


TRUST YOUR INSTINCTS 


NATURALLY SMOOTH 
MAKE IT BELVE 
























DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 

I want to create a will or living trust to 
divide up my stuff. Do I have to hire 
an actual lawyer? Plenty of programs 
and web services will do it for a song. 




when they weren’t busy read¬ 
ing bird entrails, the ancient 
Greeks wrote some nifty apho¬ 
risms. My favorite is “Know thy¬ 
self/' which makes for an excellent 
rule of thumb when determin¬ 
ing whether to hire help. As you 
note, cheap will-writing software 
abounds, and countless of your fel¬ 
low non-immortals swear by the 
likes of Quicken WillMaker and 
Suze Orman's Will & Trust Kit. 
There are also online services like 
LegalZoom.com, which asks cli¬ 
ents to fill out a brief question¬ 
naire, then prepares a will that is 
reviewed (for grammar and consis¬ 
tency) by a legal document assis¬ 
tant. *1 But these budget-friendly 
options are geared primarily 
toward folks with vanilla inten¬ 
tions. If you'd like to divvy up your 
business among kids from vari¬ 
ous marriages, for example, or you 
own property in far-flung locales, 
bequeathing can get mighty > 


DATASTREAM PLACEHOLDER NAMES FROM AROUND THE WORLD 

U.S.: OOHN DOE // U.K.: DOE BLOGGS // GERMRNY: OTTO NORMRLUERBRRUCHER // SOUTH RFRICR: KOOS URN DER MERWE // AUSTRALIA: FRED NERK // 
BELGIUM: DRN DRNSSEN II CHINA: // RRGENTINR: DURN PEREZ // INDIR: RSHOK KUMRR // ITALY: MRRIO ROSSI // IRELAND: SERN CITIZEN 
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Unleash your creativity and imagine the possibilities. Then watch as they become 
reality with the power of Dell Precision™ workstations and Autodesk® BIM software. 


Windows 7 Windows® 7 Professional operating system makes the things you do every 
Professional da Y * aster and easier - With fewer clicks, faster searching, easier browsing and 
simpler ways to connect, there's less between you and what you want to do. 

*Actual capacity varies with preloaded material and operating environment and may be less. Significant system memory may be used to support graphics, depending on system 
memory size and other factors. ** For copy of Ltd Hardware Warranty, write Dell USA LP. Attn Warranties. One Dell Way. Round Rock, TX 78682 or visit dell.com/warranty. Remote 
Diagnosis is determination by online/phone technician of cause of issue, may involve customer access to inside of unit and multiple or extended sessions. If issue is covered by 
Limited Hardware Warranty and not resolved remotely, technician and/or part will be dispatched usually within 1 business day following completion of Remote Diagnosis. Availability varies. 
Other conditions apply. 


Dell Precision™ workstations deliver the performance and graphics needed 
to run demanding applications with ease. Now your team can use data-rich 
modeling to evaluate new design options, predict building performance 
and communicate more productively. 


• Scalable options - select systems are available with up to 192GB of 
memory* and 7.5TB of internal storage 


• ISV-certified for 95 leading applications, including Autodesk® 


• Stay up and running with a 3-year Limited Hardware Warranty** and 
optional 24/7 Dell ProSupport™ 


Find your ideal configuration online. Go to dell.com/smb/vision 
or call your sales rep at 888-243-9959 


• A full range of desktop, rack and mobile workstations to fit your needs 

































► tricky. And while you can certainly create 
a complex will without human aid, do you 
really trust yourself to do so? Maybe not, 
if you're the sort who's allergic to fine print 
and drylegalese. 

Don't assume the Man will overlook any 
errors in the document you create, either— 
teensy technical mistakes can invalidate 
the entire thing. “We all want to assume 
that the law will just do what's 
right," says Ray Madoff, a pro¬ 
fessor at Boston College Law 
School and lead author of 
Practical Guide to Estate Plan¬ 
ning. “But it's really legalis¬ 
tic when it comes to estates." 

And remember—you won't be 
around to explain things. 

If you decide that you'll sleep better with an 
expert on your side, you needn't shell out for 
a lawyer's full-service package. A brief con¬ 
sultation with an attorney could provide you 
with enough information to fill out the forms 
yourself. Or you could hire a paralegal to help 
you assemble the document (though they 
cannot offer formal legal advice). 

If this has helped, may I suggest you leave 
a little something to Mr. Know-It-All? Rare 
coins or Star Wars Burger King glasses are 
preferred, thank you. 


I often work with my laptop on my 
thighs. But I'm worried that the heat 
from the computer is roasting my 
“family jewels.” Am I sterilizing myself? 


Like the full-fledged human beings they can 
become, sperm turn listless when tempera¬ 
tures soar. And who can blame them? In the 
midst of a brutal heat wave, what sounds 
more appealing—jostling with 100 million 
of your tadpole-shaped brethren in a mad 
freestyle dash toward a fallopian tube or 
just lazily floating out with the tide? 

But while heat makes for slothful sperm, it 
is far from certain that laptops 
have enough high-temperature 
oomph to stymie your dreams 
of fatherhood. “There's never 
been a study that shows that 
putting a laptop on your lap 
actually affects fertility," says 
Stanton Honig, a urologist and 
former president of the Soci¬ 
ety for the Study of Male Reproduction. A 
much-discussed 2004 study, for example, 
found that placing a laptop on a man's legs 
for an hour caused his scrotal temperature 
to rise by an average 2.1 degrees Celsius; it 
did not, however, examine whether men who 
did this on a regular basis were less likely 
to sire children. And in July, researchers in 
Argentina announced that they had reduced 
sperm motility by placing samples of the stuff 
beneath a laptop for four hours—scary, per¬ 
haps, but several leaps away from proving a 
link between laptop use and reduced fertility. 

Given the stakes, though, do you really 
need to wait for science to settle the mat¬ 
ter? You don't want to find out years from 
now that you could have produced prog¬ 


eny if only you'd slipped a thick hard¬ 
cover book betwixt ThinkPad and thighs. 


I went on two “meh” dates with a guy, 
and now he keeps calling and leaving 
messages asking me for a third. Given 
the brevity of the “relationship,” is it 
OK for a girl to brush off a suitor with a 
text message? 

Your dilemma stems from the widely held 
assumption that texting is inherently infe¬ 
rior to talking, emailing, or sticking hand¬ 
written notes on windshields. But that 
viewpoint doesn't necessarily hold water 
in the Twitter era, when we've learned to 
convey rich emotions in a modicum of space. 
And besides, maybe the premise has always 
been faulty—William Carlos Williams' “The 
Red Wheelbarrow," a masterpiece of Ameri¬ 
can poetry, can fit in a single tweet with 48 
characters to spare. 

Granted, a texted kiss-off would be uncouth 
if you and the dude were a long-term item, 
since you would then owe him the chance 
to plead his case. But in this instance, your 
only obligation is to convey the courteous 
sentiment “Nothing personal, it just wasn't 
meant to be." Surely you can do so gracefully 
without wasting time on phone pleasantries. 

But, please, stick with proper English. No 
one deserves to be dumped with a message 
along the lines of “s2s u r lame lol 18r." ED 
//////////////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st century? 
Email us at mrknowitall@wired.com. 
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I HAD A 
PRODUCT 
CLIENTS HAD TO 
SEE TO BELIEVE. 

THANKS TO 

FACE-TO-FACE 

MEETINGS, 

THEY DID. 


-Morgen Newman, IdeaPaint co-founder 



Morgen Newman and his college friends had a great 
idea: dry erase paint. They just needed to get the 
right partners to sell it. Now, thanks to British Airways, 
IdeaPaint has distributors from India to Australia, 
and business couldn't be better. 

Last year at British Airways, we put hundreds of small 
business owners in front of the people they needed to 
see - for free. This year we're doing it again. 

To find out more visit ba.com/facetoface. 



BRITISH AIRWAYS ^ 


































the force at the bottom of the Pacific's Mariana 
Trench. *1 At such extreme pressure, cellular 
activities cease, causing instant death, and 
the flesh disconnects from the exoskeleton. 
When the lobsters emerge six to eight minutes 
later, the succulent meat slips right out of the 
shell. The meat is then resubmerged in a bag, 
and the pressure is cranked up to 87,000 psi, 
destroying listeria and other food-borne bac¬ 
teria. Because the force is uniform at all points, 
the flesh remains perfectly intact. A “Some 
folks from the FDA were up here last week," 
Shucks owner John Hathaway says. “There 
was one woman who just wouldn’t smile at 
all. Then I had her shuck a lobster and she lit 
right up." No one can resist the charm of the 
Big Mother Shucker.— peter andrey smith 


The best way to 
coax a lobster 
out of its carapace? 
87,000 pounds 
of water pressure. 



Sure, eating lobster is messy. But shucking one 
raw is even worse. Crack the shell and viscous 
hemolymph pours out, while green globs of 
liver and hepatopancreas dribble down your 
arms. They don’t make a bib big enough to save 
you from that kind of slop. *1 Luckily, they make 
big enough machines. At a former golf-shoe 
factory 13 miles from the Atlantic, workers at 
Shucks Maine Lobster drop up to 150 pounds 
of live lobsters into a perforated metal basket 
and sink them in the Avure 215L, a water-filled 
compression chamber affectionately known 
as the Big Mother Shucker. A pump pressur¬ 
izes the water to 40,000 pounds per square 
inch—almost 2,700 times the pressure of the 
air around us, 60 times that of the deepest 
known lobster habitat, and more than twice 
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SPECIAL 


MARIA BELLO 
ACTOR, ACTIVIST, LEADER 


With powerhouse turns in critically 
acclaimed films such as The Cooler 
and A History of Violence, Maria Bello 
is well known for her on-screen 
tenacity—but to learn that the actors 
passion translates offscreen as a social 
justice activist for womens causes is an 
unveiling of her true spirit. “I accept 
the Unlimited Spirit Award on behalf of 
the real heroes—the women all over 
world, fighting tirelessly for peace and 
justice.” Up next for Bello: the movie 
The Company Men and continuing to 
give “a voice to the voiceless” through 
her work with the Haitian organization 
Femmes en Democratic. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 
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DAVID HERTZ 

ARCHITECT, ENVIRONMENTALIST, VISIONARY 


To say that David Hertz can create something 
beautiful out of what was once considered 
refuse is no understatement: the architect 
has continually challenged the status quo 
by making it his mission to rethink and 
reimagine the impact buildings have on the 
environment. But such innovation doesn’t 
come easy. “To be unlimited, you need to 
have a source, a well you can draw from that is 
regenerative. And that requires being inspired 
by lots of different things. I’m very interested 
in not repeating myself.” Although his 
current project is his most ambitious to date— 
repurposing large sections of a “retired” Boeing 
747 into a home—Hertz is most inspired by 
his beyond-sustainable vision for the future: 
“To create a building that contributes back to 

rhe health nf rhp nlnn^r ” 
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PAUL HAGGIS 
FILMMAKER, RISK TAKER, CHAMPION 


When a filmmaker draws inspiration “from 
questions I can’t answer, from things that 
trouble me,” unrestrained, no-holds-barred 
honesty is sure to follow. Indeed, whether 
writer-director-producer Paul Haggis is tackling 
the messiness of life in screenplays such as 
the Oscar 00 winners Crash and Million Dollar 
Baby, or advocating for the children of Haiti, 
authenticity is his objective. “We as artists 
look for freedom to do the things we really 
want to do and express the ideas that might 
be unpopular or unsettling. That spirit is 
something we all strive to protect and project 
with our work.” His latest project, the thriller 
The Next Three Days , hits theaters in November. 
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IF WE CAN IMAGINE IT WE WILL MAKE IT. 

IF WE CAN MAKE IT WE WILL. 

An innovative leader in the watch industry for more than five decades, Rado defines the idea of “unlimited spirit.” From 
the companys inception, Rados designers refused to allow conventional production capabilities to influence their creations, 
instead developing groundbreaking new manufacturing methods that maintained the integrity of the timepieces designs. 
Utilizing innovations such as metalized sapphire crystals, high-tech ceramic materials, and crushed natural diamonds to create 
an entirely scratch-resistant watch, Rados driving spirit truly made the impossible possible. And with such a tradition of 
artistic excellence, Rado supports design in a way that goes beyond mere admiration: the company is dedicated to uncovering 
the “unlimited spirit” in young artisans and inspiring them to make their own unique contributions to the world of design. 




Created by Tatu Vuorio, the 
Unlimited Spirit Award is the essence 
of the Rado “unlimited spirit” and 
will he awarded to the three cultural 
visionaries featured in this section. 


RADO ALSO IS PROUD TO RECOGNIZE THE "UNLIMITED SPIRIT" HONOREES 
FEATURED IN THIS SECTION AND THEIR ONGOING PHILANTHROPIC WORK WITH 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS: 

MARIA BELLO Femmes en Democratic, a chapter of Vital Voices Global Partnership 
based in Haiti, whose mission is to expand the roles of Haitian women in generating economic 
opportunities, increasing political participation, and protecting human rights. 

vitalvoices.org 

PAUL HAGGIS Artists for Peace and Justice, a fundraising effort that encourages peace and 
social justice and addresses issues of poverty and enfranchisement in communities around the 
world. The organizations immediate goal is to build schools to serve the poorest areas of Haiti. 

apjnow.org 


UNLIMITED SPIRIT 

RADO 

SWITZERLAND 


DAVID H E RTZ EDAR (Everyone Deserves a Roof), a nonprofit that addresses the 
unrepresented hundreds of thousands of homeless people among us by providing short-term, 
immediate mobile shelter units to those living on the streets (edar.org); and the Go Campaign, 
a movement that improves the lives of orphans and vulnerable children throughout the world 
by partnering with local grassroots organizations that provide children in need with the care and 
services they require to survive and thrive. 
gocampaign.org 


r5.5 AUTOMATIC / HIGH-TECH CERAMICS / WWW.RADO.COM (866) 382-0464 



ASK A FLOWCHART 

Which social search site should I use? 


BY MRTHEU HDNflN 



Low-Pressure 

Dining 



This summer, fearless volunteers made the ultimate sacrifice for science: They ate 
airline food. And they did it in a lab that re-creates perfectly the sinus-parching 
dryness and ear-popping low pressure of actual plane cabins. It was Lufthan¬ 
sa’s fault. The German airline wanted to pinpoint the physiological effect that 
air travel has on your palate. Hapless tasters were crammed into the front of an 
Airbus A310 fuselage equipped with shaker motors under each seat to simulate 
engine vibrations and pumps to lower the air pressure to 753 millibars at 15 per¬ 
cent humidity. Subjects tasted various dishes and gave their reviews. Results? 
Maybe it’s not (entirely) the food’s fault: The pressurized cabin dulls our senses. 
Food tastes like it has 20 percent less sugar and salt than it actually does. To 
compensate, Lufthansa will boost the amount of sugar, herbs, and spices in its 
meals, upgrade planes with humidifiers when possible, and pay more attention 
to aroma. “If you serve hot brown water and fill the 
cabin with coffee odor, people will perceive the drink 
as coffee,” says Ingo Bulow, head of onboard service 
for Lufthansa. We’re pretty sure Southwest is already 
doing that. But without the aroma. —Aaron Rowe 















































































99 million (Rare Earths) 


16 billion (P) 
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End Table 

Why we’re running out of the elements that are 
supposed to drive our glorious, high tech future. 


Our days of unlimited consumption are numbered—atomic- 
numbered. A few months ago, a shortage of helium isotopes 
critical to medical imagery and homeland defense made news. 
But thanks to government mismanagement, booms in emerg¬ 
ing markets, and waste, a few even more important squares on 
the periodic table are on the endangered list. And unlike com¬ 
modities like wheat, "you can't just open up your checkbook and 
order up more," says Gareth Hatch, a rare-metals consultant. 
"Neodymium may be more abundant in Earth's crust than lead, but there aren't very many places where you can 
dig it out of the ground in a concentrated enough form for it to be worth your while." Given constant rates of use 
no big finds of new sources, here's a look at when a few key elements are due to disappear. — j o h n pav l u s 


■ PLATINUM GROUP METALS zero date: 2150 

These are among the world’s most durable materials, used in aircraft engine parts, deep-water pipes, 
and generators for space probes. Demand is expected to rise to 345 metric tons by 2030. 


solar 

cells, photodetectors 
integrated circuits 




INFOPORN 


other 


■ PHOSPHORUS 

zero date: 2110 

Essential to mod¬ 
ern agriculture, 
almost all phos¬ 
phate is mined in 
Florida or Morocco. 
Lost via soil ero¬ 
sion and inadequate 
recycling of animal 
waste. No substi¬ 
tutes exist. 


RARE EARTHS 

zero date: 2800 

Relatively abundant, 
but China controls 97 
percent of world pro- 

ing 

supply is 


metal 
alloys polishing 
powder 


■ PLATINUM 

zero date: 2170 

Platinum is used to 
make catalytic con¬ 
verters, fuel cells, elec¬ 
trodes, and jewelry. 
Tons are “environ¬ 
mentally dispersed” 
(unrecoverable) every 
year. Palladium can 
often substitute, but 
it’s mined in similar 
quantities. 


■ TANTALUM 

zero date: 2105 

Inadequate recy¬ 
cling, combined with 
high demand from 
new technologies. 
Worse, the troubled 
Democratic Republic 
of Congo is the third- 
largest source. 


10M 


N 

10K 


components 


INDIUM 

zero date: 2040 

Demand should 
increase by a factor 
of eight by 2030. Car¬ 
bon nanotube coat¬ 
ings could replace 
indium-tin-oxide 
electrodes in displays; 
graphene quantum 
dots might do the 
same in solar panels. 


■ GALLIUM 

zero date: 14,830 

A byproduct of min¬ 
ing zinc and baux¬ 
ite; supply is limited 
by the pace of pro¬ 
cessing those ores. 
Demand could grow 
twentyfold by 2030. 


R&D, alloys, other 


WORLD SUPPLY (METRIC TONS) 





We focus on customizing Target’s direct mail 
program. So they don’t have to. 

Xerox software allows Target to deliver specially personalized offers to each and every mailbox. Which in turn 
allows Target to focus on delighting all their guests, each and every time they visit. 

ReaiBusiness.com Ready For Real Business X6f"OX ^ 






EQUATION 


Counting Votes 

How do you know if ballot results are right? 
Check a few precincts and run the numbers. 



Elections have a dirty secret: Counting lots of ballots with 
absolute precision is impossible. Those infamous hanging 
chads from a decade ago are just one of the many glitches 
that can—and do—arise. Several states require a super¬ 
careful hand count in select precincts to double-check 
close results, and they nearly always find miscounted 
ballots. A few such slipups don't matter, but multiple 
mistakes will alter the election results. Most laws leave the determination of the recount threshold to the discretion of 
registrars. But not California—at least not since earlier this year, when the state assembly passed a bill piloting a new 
method to make sure the vote isn't rocking a little too hard. The formula comes from UC Berkeley statistician Philip 
Stark; he uses the error rate from audited precincts to calculate a key statistical number called theP-value. Election audi¬ 
tors already calculate the number of errors in any given precinct; the P-value helps them determine whether that error 
rate means the results are wrong. A low P -value means everything is copacetic: The purported winner is probably the 
one who indeed got the most votes. If you get a high value? Maybe hold off on those balloon drops, —julie rehmeyer 



¥J The probability that you’d 
* see the current error rate if 
the winner didn’t really win. If P 
is higher than about 10 percent, 
the result might well be incor¬ 
rect, so keep double-counting 
more precincts. 


n The product of multi- 

n plying results for all 
the audited precincts 
,=1 (n). For each precinct, 

calculate the maximum 
possible error (U) and 
Then multiply all those 
ratios together. 


1 - 1/0 
K ' 


t The error rate you actu- 
i ally find in a precinct, as 
a proportion of the maximum 
possible error. 


IT The maximum possible 
^ error if every vote for the 
“winner” is miscounted and 
is really a vote for the "loser.” 



We don’t normally countenance violence, but if the color 
printer gets one more paper jam, we’re going to send it 
to the great Circuit City in the sky. Of course, manage¬ 
ment frowns on armed employees, which means we need 
a well-concealed weapon. That’s where the Sap Cap 
comes in. It’s Gilligan’s greatest nightmare—the ultimate 
stealth cudgel. On the back of this normal-looking base¬ 
ball cap is a reinforced pouch filled with about a pound of 
tiny metal balls. Grip the bill firmly and swing. Pow! The 
impact can break fingers and knock out teeth. That’s more 
than enough destructive potential to vent our appliance- 
induced fury. —Aaron Rowe 


iPad Extra: 

To see 
the cap 
in action, 
download 
wired from 
the iTunes 
Store. 


Most Dangerous Object 
in the Office This Month: 

Shomer-Tec Sap Cap 


photographs BY Daniel Salo 
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Contact us at 1-800-PORSCHE or porscheusa.com. ©2010 Porsche Cars North America, Inc. Porsche recommends seat belt usage and observance of all traffic laws at all times. All prices shown are Porsche suggested retail prices only. 
Boxster S shown with options, $61,860. MSRP excludes tax, tag, license, registration, dealer prep, options, and destination charge. Dealer prices may vary. 
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porscheusa.com/boxsterdna 


Unfulfilled dreams cost a lot more. 


Of all the emotions you can expect while driving a Boxster, regret will never be 
one of them. The top glides down. The Boxer engine comes to life. Its nimble, 
mid-engine balance recreates the thrills of Porsche motorsport legends. 

And its philosophy of getting more from less, the core of Porsche Intelligent 
Performance, invokes another feeling altogether: the harmony of your heart 
and head. Porsche. There is no substitute. 

The Boxster. Starting at $47,600. 


PORSCHE 
INTELLIGENT 
PERFORMRNCE 

























































Fortifies Lashes 
With Iron 


COUERGIRL LflSHBLflST LUXE BLACK ROYRLE 




DISTEAR- 

DIMONIUM 

HECTORITE 

This molecule is 
like a squid with a 
nitrogen body and 
fatty alcohol ten¬ 
tacles. Hectorite, a 
powdery volcanic 
clay, coats the ten¬ 
tacles, giving them 
bulk and a posi¬ 
tive charge. Since 
hair has a nega¬ 
tive charge, the 
molecule sticks 
to lashes, making 
them seem thicker. 


IRON(III) 

OXIDE 

Don’t wear mascara 
to a cranial MRI! 
There is so much 
of this dark black 
metallic pigment 
here (as much as 10 
percent by weight) 
that its ferromag¬ 
netic properties 
can screw up the 
images, creating a 
splotch over your 
eye that the doc¬ 
tor will interpret as 
melanoma. Why is it 
here? Think “shiny." 


PARAFFIN 
ANDCAR- 
NAUBA WAX 

Paraffin comes from 
a refinery, carnauba 
comes from the 
Brazilian rain for¬ 
est, but both help 
carry the various 
pigments as well as 
artificially lengthen 
and thicken the 
eyelashes. 


AMMONIUM 

ACRYLATES 

COPOLYMER 

Listed as “practi¬ 
cally nonirritating” 
when tested on the 
eyeballs of live rab¬ 
bits, this emulsi¬ 
fier and pigment 
disperser gives a 
nice glossy coating 
to the eyelash and 
enhances flexibility 
under the weight of 
all that iron oxide. 


BISMUTH OXY¬ 
CHLORIDE 

Another pigment 
with strange mag¬ 
netic properties. 
Thanks to variations 
in the thickness of 
the oxide layer, this 
compound creates 
that shimmery 
pearlescent look 
on each eyelash. 
(This effect used to 
come from guanine, 
which is probably 
how the “bat poop 
in mascara” rumor 
got started.) 


DICHROMIUM 

TRIOXIDE 

A dark-green pig¬ 
ment with odd 
paramagnetic 
effects like its 
cousin, Cr0 2 , a 
coating for audio- 
tape. Highly resis¬ 
tant to heat, light, 
and chemicals, this 
stuff could theoreti¬ 
cally be formulated 
to make your eye¬ 
lashes reflect infra¬ 
red light—just like 
the best military 
camouflage. 
—Patrick Di Justo 


TRIETHANOL¬ 

AMINE 

This stuff is a thick¬ 
ener and emulsifier 
and also lowers the 
surface tension of 
the mascara, allow¬ 
ing it to adhere to 
the brush and the 
lashes. 


PROPYLENE 

CARBONATE 

A “safe” and envi¬ 
ronmentally friendly 
solvent, this keeps 
the other ingredients 
from separating. 

It’s a polar mole¬ 
cule, meaning that 
each end of it has a 
different electrical 
charge that attracts 
and repels different 
materials. But it is 
alsoaprotic, mean¬ 
ing it can’t release 
protons, which could 
react with those 
other components 
in the mascara. 


PANTHENOL 

Dry, brittle lashes 
can break off, taking 
up to nine months to 
grow back. The jury 
is out as to whether 
panthenol makes 
hair grow, but every¬ 
one agrees that 
lashes can at least 
be conditioned and 
moisturized by this 
precursor to vitamin 
B5, making them 
less susceptible to 
snapping in two. 


photograph by Tim Morris 
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icky stroight bourbon 

WHISKEY^ 

0L SMALL batch 


WE HAVE A LABEL 
TO LIVE UP TO 


COMPLEX FLAVOR I 100 PROOF I PERFECTLY AGED 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 50% Alc./Vol. 


Knob Creek' 

©2010 Knob Creek Distillery, Clermont, KY. 


drink 
sma rt 



Join the Stillhouse at KnobCreek.com 
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Q&A WITH EDUARDO HAUSER, founder & CEO OF dailyme 


Passion. Perseverance. Experience. All these factors come together when a 
successful innovator takes an unbeaten path to create something spectacular. 

This interview series showcases business leaders who forged their own way ahead 
to create successful careers and live a rewarding life that’s worth the effort. Learn 
more below about the passion, challenges, and rewards that fuel Eduardo Hauser. 


Part one of a two-part series presented by 


KNOB 

CREEK® 


Q: Tell me about DailyMe. 

A: DailyMe runs personalization and 
value-added content services for leading 
media companies to offer a more engaging 
experience and improve content monetization. 

Q: What inspired you to start DailyMe 
during such a turbulent time in the media 
industry; especially considering that 
someone with your background could 
have easily taken a cushy C-level job at 
a tech company of your choice? 

A: When I see something that can be improved 
upon, I am inspired to take a step forward. I 
became aware of the disruption in the media 
world and that was an awakening for me. That 
was my call to action. 

Q: Is that what motivates you on a 
daily basis? 

A: Three things motivate me and keep me going: 
the people I work with, the people I work for, 
and what we’re building. Being exposed to 
great discussions is something that I find very 
motivating. We are not following trends—we’re 
creating them. We’re going down an unbeaten 
path searching and building new methods of 
discovering relevant content for people. Since 
the last few years have not been very start-up 
friendly, there’s a certain level of adrenaline 
involved in launching a new company unlike 
anything that has come before. 


Q: What makes founding DailyMe so 
worthwhile to you personally? 

A: I have created an environment where 
people flourish and they find that this is a 
true second home where we can inspire, 
collaborate, debate, and get things done. 



When I see something that can be 
improved upon, I am inspired to take 
a step forward.” UAllccn 

r — EDUARDO HAUSER 


Q: So much of your passion comes 
alive via modern technology. What 
do you think you would be doing had 
you lived 100 years ago? 

A: Technology is a tool, not an end. We’re 
creative, we’re analytical, and we’re 
incredibly logical. The work would be 
similar but the output would be different. 
Our company is driven by logic, which 
has been around for as long as humanity. 


II Founder & Executive 
Vice President, AOL 
Latin America 
II Member of the Board 
of Directors of NPR 
II Grew up in Venezuela 
II Master’s Degree in Law 
from Duke University 
II Passion for Music 
and News 


COMPLEX FLAVOR I 100 PROOF I PERFECTLY AGED 

WORTH THE EFFORT 


(g) 

d ri n k t 
smart 1 


Knob Creek® Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 50% Alc./Vol. ©200. Knob Creek Distillery, Clermont, KY. 


JOIN THE STILLHOUSE AT KNOBCREEK.COM 

















INSIDER 

PROMOTIONS / SPECIAL OFFERS / EVENTS 


MANAGE YOUR WIRED WORLD ONLINE 



HAVE 


»attfaii The Deadly 

Inside the ^ Genius of 

iPhone Network * Roadside 
Meltdown Bombs 


WHY 

WE 

STILL 

DON'T 


Customer service is available at 
wiredmag.com/customerservice 
for managing your account: 

Pay your bill 

Change your mailing address 
Renew your subscription 
Add/update your email address 
Give gift subscriptions 
Report missed/damaged issues 
Register for quick and easy access 
to your account 


GETTHE 
MOST WANTED 



Want a chance to win some of the most coveted 
items that are being buzzed about right now? 

VISIT: 

condenastdirect.com/SamsungMostWanted 

to enter for a chance to win a selection of most 
wanted items, including the world's first 3D LED- 
TV, the Samsung LED 7000. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY To enter and for full rules, go to www. 
condenastdirect.com/SamsungMostWanted. Starts 12:01 AM ET, 
June 30, 2010, and ends 11:59 PM ET, December 31. 2010. Open to 
legal residents of the 50 United States/DC 18 years or older, except 
employees of sponsors, their immediate families, and those living in the 
same household. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries 
received. Void outside the 50 United States/DC and where prohibited. 
ARV of prize package not to exceed $5,000. Sponsors: Cond£ Nast 
and Samsung. 



WIN IT! 


Balance out temperature extremes 
while listening to music with the 
Andrew Marc All In jacket. Designed for 
the digital gentleman, the Andrew Marc 
All In jacket is equipped with a heating 
system grid, utilizes Schoeller'-PCM™ 
technology fabric, features exterior music 
controls for your iPod, and is crafted from 
durable nylon oxford. 

Enter for a chance to win a new Andrew 
Marc All In jacket and an Apple iPod Nano. 

Visit www.wiredinsider.com/andrewmarc 



ANDREW MARC 


ANDREW MARC.COM 


MODERN, 
INNOVATIVE, 
ULTRA QUIET 
AIR PURIFIER 

RabbitAir MinusA2™ SPA-780A 



The RabbitAir MinusA2 T " air purifier features 
6-stage filtration with a customized filter and 
deodorization to purify the air you breathe. 
Plus, it has a relaxing mood light option, 
interchangeable faceplate skins, Energy Star 
certification, and is wall mountable. Comes 
with a 5-year warranty and lifetime 24/7 
tech support. 

Visit rabbitair.com 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter and for full rules, go to www.wiredinsider.com. Starts 12:01 AM ET 10/18/10 and ends 11:59 PM ET 12/30/10. 
Open to legal residents of the 50 United States/D.C. 18 or older, except employees of Sponsors their immediate families and those living in the same 
household. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries received. Void outside the 50 United States/D.C. and where prohibited. AR.V. of prize 
$999. Sponsors: Conde Nast Publications, and Andrew Marc. 


/•RabbitAir 


VISIT WIREDINSIDER.COM FOR EXCLUSIVE CONTENT, GIVEAWAYS, SPECIAL PROMOTIONS & MORE. FOLLOW US ON TWITTER: a WIREDINSIDER. 



























3-D soi 
model 


In 1901, the stem-wheeler A J. Goddard was 
caught in a storm on Lake Laberge in Can¬ 
ada's Yukon Territory and s ank. It lay lost in 
those frigiddepths until underwater archae¬ 
ologists located it in 2008. The Goddard 
was a significant find—the cold, oxygen- 
starved environment meant textiles and 
evenpaper might be intact, a valuable record 
of the Klondike Gold Rush. Standard pro¬ 
cedure for mapping such a wreck used to 
involve fiberglass tape and sketches on 
Mylar,atediousprocessfraughtwitheiTor— 
highly accurate surveys could take years. 

This past June, however, experts mapped 
the Goddard in hours. They did it with 
the BlueView BV5000, a football-sized 
sonar scanner designed 
for underwater military 
operations and petroleum I 

exploration. Its rotating | ; 

head captures images 
as millions of dots in a 
"point cloud" that can be 4 

3-D model. 

For the Goddard survey, 
researchers with the Insti¬ 
tute of Nautical Archaeol¬ 
ogy moved the scanner around the hull and 
then lowered it through a hatch to map the 
interior. In an afternoon, the team created 
a hi-res digital Goddard , "right down to the 
mud on the sides," INA president Jim Del¬ 
gado says. For underwater archaeologists, 
he adds, "it's an exponential leap—from the 
Wright brothers to the SST."— josh dean 


A 3-D sonar scanner produces 
a sharp view of a murky wreck. 


Cheat With Science: Win a Coin Toss If you're looking for a way to randomize your choices 

in a given dilemma, put away that quarter. It's use¬ 



less. (Sony, Two-Face.) But if you're trying to game the game, flip away—researchers at the Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia proved it can work. After an argument about how to divide patients 
randomly into groups for a clinical trial (some wanted to use a coin toss, others argued that coin 
tosses could be manipulated), they tested their theories on a group of medical residents. When 
given some basic pointers and five minutes of practice, the subjects could intentionally show heads 
as much as 68 percent of the time. Here's how they beat randomness. —Katharine gammon 


DO THE FLIPPING. You need 
to know which side of the 
coin starts faceup—you’ll be 
going for a specific number 
of flips. (This is why referees 
and umpires do the tossing 
in most sports, while team 
captains make the call.) 


PRACTICE. The trick is to 
flip the coin the same way 
every time, with the same 
force behind your thumb. 
Too many spins and it’s 
too difficult to repeat; too 
few and it doesn’t look fair. 
Three or four flips are ideal. 


BE SMART. If all else fails 
or you’re not the flipper, 
choose the side that starts 
facing up. The probability of 
a coin landing as it started 
is 51 percent. (As the coin 
flies, that side spends more 
time faceup.) 
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illustration by Oliver Munday 













ACCUTRON LIMITED EDITION 


1,000 SEQUENTIALLY NUMBERED, HANDMADE COLLECTIBLE PIECES 
HONORING 50 YEARS OF TIMEKEEPING INNOVATION 


ACCUTRON 

LIMITED EDITION 


SINCE 1960, BULOVA’S ACCUTRON BRAND HAS 
DEFINED THE ULTIMATE IN PRECISION TIMEKEEPING 


AS THE WORLD’S FIRST FULLY ELECTRONIC WATCH 


ACCUTRON REVOLUTIONIZED THE WAY THE 


WORLD TOLD TIME, OFFERING WHAT WAS THEN 
THE MOST ACCURATE TIMEKEEPING MECHANISM 


EVER DEVISED 


THIS METICULOUS RECREATIO'N-QF THE 
RENOWNED ACCUTRON SPACEVIEW, COMPLETE 
WITH LANDMARK TUNING FORK MOVEMENT AND 


EXHIBITION CASE, IS CRAFTED OF STAINLESS 
STEEL WITH CURVED SAPPHIRE CRYSTAL AND 


ALLIGATOR STRAP. HONORING 50 YEARS OF 


INNOVATION IN TIMEKEEPING TECHNOLOGY AND 


DESIGN, IT WILL BE AVAILABLE ONLY IN A SPECIAL 


LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000, EACH NUMBERED TO SHOW 
ITS POSITION IN A CONTROLLED PRODUCTION RUN. 


YEARS 



Bulova 


SINCE 1875 


available at Macy’s 


DESIGNED TO BE NOTICED 










tourists (see issue 15.11). Don't laugh—he already has two 
prototypes in orbit. But max altitude of the Virgin Galactics 
of the world (this world, anyway) is only 68 miles. And with 
his stations 235 miles up, that's not enough for Bigelow. 

Thankfully, these crazy kids got together. In February, 
Boeing announced that it was partnering with Bigelow to 
design and build a capsule called the CST-100. And in September, Boeing teamed up 
with Space Adventures, a company that arranges civilian space flights. ($20 mil¬ 
lion! Cheap!) The Obama administration wants to encourage commercial crewed 
spaceflight, but without a guaranteed customer other than NASA, it's been hard to 
attract big shots like Boeing. As the primary contractor for the ISS, Boeing already 
knows a lot about heavy-lift rocketry; throw in Bigelow's knack for orbital facili¬ 
ties and Space Adventures' experience training space cadets, and you've got the 
skill set necessary for building a business on the high frontier. Boeing is supposed 
to launch a CST-100 by 2015—and Bigelow says he'll launch his first full-size, six- 


BOEING HOOKS UP WITH THE BARON 
OF INFLATABLE SPACE HOTELS. 


Meet Boeing, an aerospace giant all 
funded up with nowhere to go. The com¬ 
pany has an $18 million NASA contract 
to build a spaceship for ferrying astro¬ 
nauts into orbit after the space shuttle 
is mothballed next year. Unfortunately, 
there's only one destination—the Inter¬ 
national Space Station—and that's not 
enough for Boeing. 


Now meet Robert Bigelow, a UFO- person outpost soon thereafter. “If the ISS were the only destination, it wouldn't 


obsessed gazillionaire with plans to make sense to develop this transport system as a business,'' says John Elbon, Boe- 


build for-profit inflatable space stations ing's vice president for commercial space programs. “If Bigelow succeeds, there 


for rent by governments, scientists, and will be a significant market.'' If they take United Miles, we're in. —vince beiser 
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illustration by Grzegorz Domaradzki 
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can you change 
the game? 

But do it predictably. Go for more than marginal improvement. 

But don’t create the kind of change that creates chaos and disruption. 
Change the game. But change it effectively and intelligently. 

CA Technologies can help regardless of platform—whether you’re 
moving from physical to virtual or virtual to cloud. With our approach, 
we can help you get to market faster, with new applications—bringing 
“managed" change to the entire enterprise. Step by step, starting 
where the demand is greatest, our virtualization management and 
cloud technologies can help you change the game while making your 
business more agile and more secure. 

To find out more about robust virtualization and cloud 
management solutions from CA Technologies, visit ca.com. 
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CLIVE THOMPSON 

The Emotional Gadget 

Our devices will be even more useful once they know what we're feeling. 




beverly woolf is a computer scientist who studies 
“intelligent tutoring"—artificial-intelligence teaching 
software that automatically adapts its lesson to how 
quickly a student is learning. These programs work pretty well: Chil¬ 
dren using an autotutor for math progress much faster than those who 
get just a regular textbook or are stuck in a crowded classroom with no 
one-on-one instruction. *1 There's one snag, though: Autotutors can't 
tell when a student is bored or frustrated. A regular teacher can spot 
this instantly and intervene. So Woolf decided to tackle the problem 
by designing a computer that senses emotion. *1 She outfitted comput¬ 
ers with expression detectors that followed where the students were 
looking. She installed sensors in the chairs to detect posture and gave 
the kids wristbands that measured galvanic skin response. If the tutor¬ 
ing software identified that the pupils were checking out, it would offer 
encouragement or shift to a different or easier problem, just as a human 
teacher might do. *1 It worked. The software was 80 percent accurate in 
sensing the students' moods—and toward the end of a 15-minute les¬ 
son, users were three times more engaged and focused than kids who 
had been working on regular, unmodified computers. *1 “If a student 
is in trouble emotionally or is frustrated, they're not going to learn,'' 
Woolf says. “So if we're going to have good, intelligent tutors, they 
need to perceive this.'' *1 Smart idea. And why stop there? I think that 
all of our software and hardware would work better if it understood our 
moods. We need an emo revolution in high tech. *1 Right now, comput¬ 
ers behave like daft, maladroit butlers—eager to help but always screw¬ 
ing things up because they have no emotional common sense. This is 


particularly noticeable in the way software 
interrupts you: You've finally managed to 
concentrate on a problem, you're in the zone, 
when ding goes the email alert. 

Eric Horvitz, a research scientist at Micro¬ 
soft, has spent years developing clever AI to 
prevent this irritation. By observing every¬ 
thing from your calendar to the ambient 
noise in your office, it figures out if it's a good 
moment to interrupt you. If you're busy, 
the software will postpone alerts and new 
email until it decides you're taking a break. 
Currently, Horvitz's technique powers a 
3-D virtual assistant (no, it's not Clippy) 
posted outside his office that lets visitors 
know whether he's free. 

Emotion-sensing software can save 
you time; it could also save your life. Clif¬ 
ford Nass, a Stanford University expert in 
human-machine interaction, has created a 
vehicle that analyzes driving patterns to rec¬ 
ognize when its driver is getting road rage. 
Angry drivers get tunnel vision, so the car 
could compensate by drawing extra atten¬ 
tion to potential collision risks coming from 
the left and right. 

Projects like this are still in the lab. But 



they might not be for long, because today's 
gadgets—particularly smartphones—are crammed with 
tech that's ripe for emotion detection: motion sensors 
that know when you're running frantically or sitting qui¬ 
etly, GPS that can tell whether you're at work or in a bar. 

Granted, the right way to respond to moods is not always 
clear. (Hell, this confuses most humans.) But if we can get 
it right, I predict we'll soon see a fascinating new crop of 
devices: MP3 players that adapt a playlist to your mood, 
phones that hold off on text messages if you're in a partic¬ 
ularly intense face-to-face conversation. Our computers 
have been robots too long; it's time they softened up. 
////////////////////////////^^^^ 


email clive@clivethompson.net. 
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illustration by Timothy Goodman 































Today we are the #1 Internet 
site for electronics components. 
Start your success story at 
www.digikey.com. 


The industry’s broadest product selection 
available for immediate delivery 

www.digikey.Qom 

1.800.344.4539 


Digi-Key is an authorized distributor for all supplier partners. New products added daily. © 2010 Digi-Key Corporation, 701 Brooks Ave. South, Thief River Falls, MN 56701, USA 









































ADVERTISEMENT 


BRIGHTEN UP YOUR BEATS 


Sync LEDs to your iPod with this cool how-to hack from Digi-Key 


Holidays always take some extra sparkle to really make them sing. This year, you can add a little 
luminescence to your life with a simple DIY project that will amplify the ambiance and impress 
your friends. These instructions from Digi-Key let you mod your pod with LED lights that flash 
along with the music. Customize the lightshow with colors and arrangements of your choosing. 

Tools needed: Soldering Iron, Wire Cutter & Stripper, Mini Screwdriver, and Electrical Tape 
Time required: 1-3 Hours 



BASIC 


S: 


Visit digikey.com/lightshow 
for your parts list and 
project schematic. 




STEP TWO: 


This is what splits 
your audio feed into 
separate signals, 
one for headphones/ 
speakers and one 
for lights. 




STEP ONE: 

Set up the power 
supply. It will supply 
juice to the whole 
system, so no 
cutting corners. 




s 


IEP THREE: 


All the cool 
components line 
up here. And you 
get to solder. 







8 


IEP FOUR: 


Light it up! A quick 


systems check and 


you’re ready to rock 
and radiate. 


The one-stop resource for 
electronics components 
distribution. Favored by 
pros & hobbyists alike. 

Digikey.com/lightshow 










































each year, computer and electronics com¬ 
panies spend countless millions of dollars 
and man-hours to create what they hope will 
be the next blockbuster gadget—the sort of 
tech breakthrough that will transform how we 
interact with the world. Most of them fail. But 
not all of them. This year, the best products 
represent completely new visions of what our 
gear can do for us. On the following pages, we 
present our top picks for 2010, tested and rated. 
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No matter how much you paid for that 72-inch 
tyranno-vision TV with 9.2 surround, it’s not worth 
squat if there’s nothing to watch. That’s why our 
2010 pickforthe living room isn’taTV ora media 
player or a booming array of speakers. Hell, you 
can’t even touch it. Even so, we’re completely grab- 
hands for Netflix Streaming. This was the year Net- 
flix Streaming came out to play. With more than 
20,000 movies and TV shows, completely free to 
subscribers, viewable on more than 100 devices 
and counting (what’s up, Apple TV?), Netflix is well 
on its way to fulfilling the promise of digital media: whatever you want, wher¬ 
ever and whenever you want it. But it’s the little touches that really blow us 
away. Want to pause an episode of 30 Rock on your TV and finish it tomorrow 
on your computer? You got it. Didn’t catch why everyone’s laughing atTracy? 
Just slide the scrub bar to rewind. Blu-ray disc has a 30-day wait? Stream that 
sucker in HD, right now. Suddenly, checking the mailbox for the little red enve¬ 
lope seems, well, primitive. Free with Netflix subscription —Daniel Dumas 


iPad Extra: To see how to get the 
most out of our top picks, download 
wired from the iTunes Store. 













Spitting image after spitting image. 
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Proprietary glasses, paltry content, hidden costs, vom- 
itingjnthe den—there are plenty of reasons not to buy 

tertainmentis 



youmig 


Bryan Gardiner 



How We Rate 


1... 

.A complete failure in every way 


2 

.Barely functional; don’t buy it 


3. 

..Serious flaws; proceed with caution 


4. 

.Downsides outweigh upsides 


5.. 

.Recommended with reservations 


G. 

.A solid product with some issues 


7... 

.Very good but not quite great 


8 

.Excellent, with room to kvetch 


9.. 

.Nearly flawless; buy it now 


10 

.Metaphysical product perfection 









EDITOR’S 

PICK 
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1. Panasonic Viera 
TC-P50VT25 

Don't let the humdrum design fool 
you. Panasonic’s 50-inch plasma 
flagship shames most HDTVs. It 
nailed our processing tests with 
some of the inkiest blacks and best 
color accuracy we've seen in any 
dimension. HD was crisp and vivid, 
but watching a green sea turtle 
gulp down a crowned jellyfish in 
glorious, flicker-free 3-D was stun¬ 
ning, wired Luxurious 3-D image 
depth, clarity, and brightness. 
Antiglare coating bans reflection 
and keeps black levels accurate, 
even in bright rooms. Automati¬ 
cally compensates for dark 3-D 
glasses. Only model in our testto 
include active-shutter glasses. 
tired Glasses are as uncomfort- 
ableasa James Cameron Oscar 

□ speech. Digital artifacts in 
1080p/24-fps mode. $ 2,600 

2. LG Inf inia 47LX9500 

With an edge-to-edge glass panel 
framed by a nearly invisible bezel, 
this 47-incher is simply elegant. 
LG squeezed 216 local-dimming 
LED panels into the 1.3-inch-thick 
frame, giving it a torch-bright pic¬ 
ture and admirable black levels. 
But while it aced our SD and HD 
benchmarks, it merely passed 3-D. 
We found occasional cross talk- 
images meant for the right and left 
eyes are reversed. For four grand, 
we expect perfection, wired 
Wealth of picture-control options, 
including two THX modes. Intuitive 
menus make setup a snap. Largely 
solid 3-D performance, with bright 
picture and minimal ghosting. 
Sleek Wii-like remote. tired $180 
for each pair of active-shutter 
glasses! More like active-shudder 
_ glasses. Occasional back- 
U light bright spots. $ 4,300 

3.SonyBravia 

KDL-55NX810 

This edge-lit LED delivered splen¬ 
did HD with plenty of pop, but 3-D 
performance was merely meh. 
High-contrast scenes in Coraline 
had an annoying pulsing effect that 
left us rubbing ourtemples. While it 
was the only set to offer 2-D to 3-D 
conversion, the effect was yawn- 
inducing. Worst of all, because the 
NX810 is merely 3-D -ready, you’ll 
still need to fork over two more 
Benjamins for the shutter-timing 
emitter and glasses, wired Inte¬ 
grated Wi-Fi. Reasonably comfy 
glasses. Built-in sensor adjusts 
backlight to match room light¬ 
ing. Connected: awesome variety 
of Internet video, tired Forgot its 
emitter at the factory. 3-D con¬ 
tent was overly dark. Cross talk 

□ resulted in double images— 
and minor nausea. $ 3,700 
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VINYL SOLUTION 


Turns out the Age of Rock neither burned out nor faded away. Proof: 
Plenty of companies still crank out old-school stereo components that 
let you cruise the highway to hell, one side at a time. —Joe Brown 


wired ceramic-encased 
resistors in this power 
conditioner keep danger- 
ous voltage spikes out of 
your pricey gear. (Hook- 
V 

a standard surge protec- 

on a Kleenex.) Handy 
front-side USB charging 
port. Puts all compo- 
3h notes nents under the commanc 




































Epic screen. Epic 4G speeds. 

Epic theater in the palm of your hand. 

With a brilliant Super AMOLED screen and lightning-fast downloading, the 
Samsung Epic™ 4G is made for movies. Download titles from the Media 
Hub and watch them on the go at 4G speeds. It can even transform into 
a mobile hotspot for up to five Wi-Fi devices. Another amazing first from 
Sprint, the Now Network .™ 

Get the phone. See Epic Mini Movies, sprint.com/epic 
1-800-SPRINT-1 (1-800-777-4681) 

Sprint 'jk 

The Now Network ' 



Samsung Epic"4G 

w«h Google- 


May require up to a $36 activation fee/line, credit approval and deposit. Up to a $200 early termination fee/line applies. While supplies last. HD Video: Records and plays back at 720p at 30fps. Sprint Mobile Hotspot: Optional $29.99 add-on for 
sharing access to Wi-Fi. No discounts apply. Uses data allowance within your base service plan. Connectivity dependent upon compatibility'. Other Terms: Coverage is not available everywhere. The Nationwide Sprint Network reaches over 275 million 
people. The Sprint 4G Network reaches over 50 markets and counting, on select devices. The Sprint 3G Network reaches over 266 million people. See sphnt.com for details. Not all 
services are available on 46, and coverage may default to 3G/separate network where 4G is unavailable. Offers not available in all markets/retail locations or for all phones/networks. 

Pricing, offer terms, fees and features may vary for existing customers not eligible for upgrade. Other restrictions apply. See store or sprint.com for details. ©2010 Sprint. Sprint 
and the logo are trademarks of Sprint. Android, Google, the Google logo and Google Search are trademarks of Google Inc. Other marks are the property of their respective owners 
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PANASONIC 

LIIMIXDMC-LX5 


| I kmV ■■ The best photos are the ones you take when 

i | j IV{ I I| no one’s expecting it, but it’s hard to be sly 

11 I while holding a honking DSLR in front of 

h mj hh your mug. That’s why we adore Panasonic’s 

WI l™| stealthy little 10.1-megapixel sharpshooter. 

■ I MX It has the guts of a pro rig tucked inside a 

I Jj II compact body. Whether you’re shooting at 

w sunset from a seaside cliff or at 3 am in your 

favorite watering hole, the 3.8X Leica zoom 
lens (24 to 90 mm), with its wide-open f/2.0 
aperture, can produce razor-sharp pho¬ 
tos sans mood-killing flash. And it’s fast, too, powering on in less than a 
second and locking in autofocus in just 0.3 second. It also makes a great 
hi-def videocam, recording 720p clips with the press of a dedicated and 
distinct red button, so you won’t be fumbling through menus when it’s 
time to record. The same processor that keeps your photos as crisp as a 
new dollar bill pulls double duty to keep the grain out of movies, even when 
shooting by candlelight. As soon as the session is over, you can show off 
your latest masterpieces on the gorgeous 4G0,000-pixel, 3-inch LCD. You 
won’t just surprise your friends, you’ll impress them. $500 — Dan Havlik 










Do Microsoft* 

□oOffice20io 


MAKE IT GREAT 


I want to make it gr 
because the only thing worse 

«-* TICC 


; 

I'm Nick and 1 have a strict dress code: T-shirt ^ 


and jeans. 1 work from home as a graphic designer, 

f 

tattoo artist and musician. 1 use Conversation 


View in new Outlook® 2010 to keep email threads 


together so 1 don't have to weed through my inbox 


anymore. I'm actually more on top of things now 

1 

than 1 ever was when 1 wore pleated khakis. 


> See how you can make it great with 


new Office 2010 at office.com/2010. 












EPA-estimated 41 city/36 hwy/39 combined mpg. Actual mileage will vary. Excludes diesels. 
























It's not just luxury. It's smarter than that. Learn more about the 

2011 Lincoln MKZ Hybrid, the most fuel-efficient luxury car in America, at 



LINCOLN.COM 












SAMSUNG 


| MEGA 
I PIXELS 


Lumix 




BRIGHT Y 


1 


Jh 


Want to shoot pro-quality photos 
without forking overa month’s 
salary? These high-end compacts 
have built-in lenses with specs 
so tasty they could make Terry 
Richardson drool all over his white 
walls. —D. H. 
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Canon 


SD400QJS 

DIGITAL CLPH 


- 


HO AVCHD Lite 




1.Samsung TL500 

The 3X wide-angle lens on Samsung’s flagship 
compact boasts a fast f/1.8 aperture that lets so 
much light hit the 10-MP sensor, it’s practically 
blinding. We captured gorgeous close-ups of flow¬ 
ers with lush, blurred backgrounds for a profes¬ 
sional look; just don't forget to use a superfast 
shutter speed in bright daylight or your highlights 
will be obliterated. In candlelit portraits, our sub¬ 
ject’s face was sharp and evenly illuminated, wired 
Manual shooting and RAW image capture options 
let you get creative like the pros. 3-inch swivel¬ 
ing AMOLED display is great for composing over- 
the-head and low-angle photos, tired Biggest and 
_ heaviest of group. Shutter and power buttons 
til dangerously close together. Pricey. $450 


2. Canon PowerShot SD4000 IS 

Canon was able to cram a nicef/2.0 lens into the 
SD4000's slender and stylish body, making this a 
great camera for a night on the town. We got sur¬ 
prisingly sharp portraits of singers and musicians 
in tricky lighting at a rock concert. It was also 
rock-solid when shooting HD video, with decent 
stereo sound. Unfortunately, you’d miss all the 
action by the time you change settings on this 
annoyingly menu-driven compact, wired Built- 
in stabilizer helps keep the 10-MP images sharp. 
Great macro mode for close-ups of flowers, bugs, 
and set lists, tired Image size shrinks to 2.5 
megapixels in high-speed (8.4fps) mode. Snazzy 
_ beveled edges cause camera to fall over on 
El flat surfaces. $350 


3. Panasonic 
Lumix DMC-FX75 

The good news?This 
14.1-MP monster has a 
bright f/2.2 lens. The bad 
news? It has no manual 
controls to let you fully 
exploit the lens’s potential. 
Despite high-end compo¬ 
nents, this is an idiot-proof 
automatic model meant 
for the camera-phobic. 
Getting the lens to open to 
maximum aperture was a 
crapshoot, and we had no 
luck defocusing the back¬ 
ground in our close-up 
shots of flowers, wired 
Helpful 24-mm to 120- 
mm focal range does right 
by everything from land¬ 
scapes to long-distance 
candids. 3-inch LCD touch¬ 
screen. Records HD video 
in space-saving AVCHD 
Lite format, tired Fully 
automatic functionality 
reduces creativity. Noisy 
_ low-light images. 

El Dull design. $300 


4. Sony Cyber-shot 
DSC-WX5 

This pipsqueak paparazzo 
is outfitted with a 5X zoom 
seemingly madefora big¬ 
ger model. The G-series 
lens—the moniker Sony 
uses for its top digital 
SLRs—is capable of open¬ 
ing up to f/2.4, but you 
have little control over it. 
The WX5 does offer one 
great noob-friendly fea¬ 
ture—a Background Defo¬ 
cus mode that sets the 
lens to a wide aperture so 
you can focus attention 
on your subject, wired 
3D Sweep Panorama 
automatically stitches 
together a 3-D-like image 
to show off on a compat¬ 
ible TV. HDR mode blends 
multiple shots into one 
with picture-perfect expo¬ 
sure. tired Small body 
and buttons make it hard 
to shoot with. Weakest of 
_ the bunch in image 
El quality. $300 
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Wash the day away. 


THE IN2ITI0N® TWO-IN-ONE SHOWER 


Use the integrated showerheads together or separately to get water 
where you need it most. Another way Delta is more than just a shower. 
For a demo, visit deltafaucet.com/in2ition 


















1. Nikon D300S 

wired The Terminator of 
DSLRs, Nikon’s D300S 
is rugged, fast to focus, 


and boasts super shoot¬ 


ing skills. Easy-to-master 


interface. Ultrasharp 




3-inch LCD. Great atten¬ 
tion to details that matter: 
dual card slots, ISO range 
boosted to 6400 with 
top-rate noise-reduction. 
720p HD video and an 
external microphone jack 
make for dazzling movies. 
Total kit costs less than a 
ticket to Papua, tired Big¬ 
ger form factor and sturdy 
construction mean you’ll 
really feel its heft after a 
long day. $ 2,550 (with 
NikkorAF-S DX18-200- 
_ mm f.3.5-5.6G ED VR 
El II lens) 
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3. Singh-Ray Vari-ND Thin Mount 
Variable Neutral Density Filter 

wired Decreases incoming light by two to eight 
f-stops with a quick twist of the wrist, making 
overly bright scenes usable. Gives feeling and 
drama to blown-out scenes with fluid motion of 
long exposures. Eliminates need to tote along a 
rucksack full of filters. Super versatile; ideal for 
both still photos and video. Built to last, tired 
n Even the thin ring mount can vignette very 
El wide lenses. $390 


4. Gitzo GT1550T Series 1 Traveler 
Sport 6X Tripod 

wired Weighs in at a mere 2.2 pounds and mea¬ 
sures about 14 inches long when fully collapsed. 
Supported at least 8 pounds in our tests—-almost 
double its rating. Sexy carbon-fiber sticks are 
crazy light, stable, and easy to extend. Anti-Leg 
Rotation feature ensures speedy setup and sta¬ 
bility in the toughest conditions, tired Light- 
_ weight stability costs nearly as much as a 
El high-quality lens. $750 


2. Litepanels MicroPro Hybrid 

wired Lightweight LED array is far more versatile 
than a dedicated flash. Continuous flicker-free 
light for video. Comes with three filters (tungsten, 
warming, and diffusion) and a ball-head camera 
shoe mount (not pictured). Simple topside knob 
dials in the power from 0 to 100 percent. Runs 
full-on for five hours with six lithium AAs. Did we 
mention it also makes a great reading light for 

□ your bivy? tired Doesn't have the superhigh 
output of most hot-shoe flashes. $475 


5. Clik Elite Escape 

wired Lightweight, durable, compact, and com¬ 
fortable. Nicely padded shoulder straps and 
integrated hip belt take the load off your back. 
Superfast access to equipment inside. Loops on 
the belt for dedicated lens cases and accessory 
pouches. Simple, thoughtful interior layout; spa¬ 
cious enough to handle the whole kit on this page 
with room for another lens or two, plus a shell, hat, 

□ and gloves, tired Could use an easier tripod 
attachment method. $210 


Adrenaline junkies need two 
things: good health insurance 
and sturdy gear to document 
their exploits. We don’t offer 
HMO plans, but a rugged cam 
era system will get you there 
and back with stills and video 
that wow. —Jackson Lynch 






















NEVER 




WARNING: Smokeless 
tobacco is addictive. 



















Sometimes, a little identity crisis is a wonderful thing. Since 
acquiring Voodoo in 2006, HP has been quietly injecting the 
specialty gaming PC maker’s high-dollar DNA into its own mass- 
market machines. It’s taken some time, but the fruits of that mar¬ 
riage are finally ripe: an inexpensive yet fast, feature-rich, and 
exquisitely designed computer. HP dropped serious hardware 
into this box, with a 2.4-GHz Intel Core i5 processor and smoking 
ATI Radeon 5650 graphics card, backed up by enough RAM and hard drive space to rip a pile 
of movies on the quick. And all that power is ensconced in decadent luxury. The spacious 
island-style keyboard offers full-size arrow keys typically unheard of on laptops. The slot¬ 
loading DVD drive is smooth and responsive, battery life is great, and three USB ports keep 
your gear connected. Even better is the gloriously high-resolution LED-backlit display that 
loads up on enough pixels (1600 x 900) in its 14.5 inches to give games, movies, and photos 
an immersive level of realism. Finally, it’s simply beautiful to behold, with a richly textured 
and patterned aluminum case that looks like a custom etching. The result is a sophisti¬ 
cated and sleek machine that makes Envy an affordable luxury. $ 1,290 —Christopher Null 
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OMNI-HEAT: 20% WARMER 

ACCORDING TO SCIENTISTS AND COLD PEOPLE. 


Omni-Heat is 20% warmer than an ordinary lining. It breathes and regulates temperature 
so you don't get overheated. That's because it's made with a patent-pending silver dot pattern 
that reflects your heat back to you. All you have to do is put it on. Visit columbia.com/omni-heat 
to see the warmest jackets tested by some of the coldest people in The Greater Outdoors. 


♦ Columbia 

THE GREATER OUTDOORS 























































make the most of every minute... 
you want a phone that does too 



9:03 





























T • -Mobile- 

g**™ * ™" — ,r ^ The first smartphone with 4G speeds on T-Mobile’s 
'^Ti new network. Delivering everything you need, 
-cuh^ic faster than you ever thought possible. 


^ This ad is Google Goggles enabled. 

1 Take a photo of this ad with Google Goggles 
I on Android to explore its interactive features, 
e sure to photograph the entire ad. 


hTC 


quietly lortff/aht 


htc.com 

T201Q HTC Corporation. Ali rights reserved. The HTC logo. HTC quietly brilliant logo. YOU and the YOU iogo are trademarks of HTC Corporation. T-Mobile and the magenta color 
are registered trademarks of Deutsche Telekom AG. G2 is a trademark of T-Mobile USA, Inc. Based on 4G speeds currently available to mobile device users in the US; T-Mobile's 
new network. HSPA+, not available everywhere. Device has theoretical peak speed of 14.4 Mbps. Google and the Google logo. Google Search. Google Voice. Android Market. 
Gmail. Google Finance. YouTube, and Google Goggles are trademarks of Google. Inc. All other trademarks, trade names, logos and product names may be the trademarks of their 
respective owners. Screen images simulated. 





















1. Lexmark Pinnacle 
ProSOI 

It’s no speed freak—less than 
10 black-and-white pages 
per minute—but the Pinnacle 
Pro901 produced the best 
color prints in our roundup 
and very good black-and- 
whites, too. Scanning was 
a weak spot, with iffy color 
accuracy and text that looked 
a bit squished—although it 
did boast the quickest scan 
speed. Setup was a total 
breeze, and using the unit is 
a snap thanks to a spacious 
touchscreen display with 
an intuitive interface. That it 
costs just $200 merely seals 
the deal, wired Compact, 
with a sturdy build and styl¬ 
ish design. Black ink cartridge 
costs five bucks. Includes a 
USB cable, tired No CF card 
slot. Small paper tray (150 
_ sheets). Slightly dark 
LI color prints. $200 


2. Epson Artisan 835 

The Epson looks good on 
the outside, but its output is 
mostly average. Copies and 
scans are fast, but quality is 
weak. So what does the Arti¬ 
san excel at? Making main¬ 
tenance painless and easy: 
Replacing ink cartridges is as 
simple as flipping up a panel 
and snapping in new ones. A 
bounty of options are avail¬ 
able right from the touch¬ 
screen control panel, from 
printing passport photos 
and contact sheets (use¬ 
ful) to turning pictures into 
coloring-book pages (cute, 
but useless), wired Massive 
number of printing modes. 
Speedy color prints that look 
good, too. Superfast copies. 
tired Photos so overloaded 
with ink that they feel soggy. 
Scan colors look vibrant yet 
are wildly inaccurate. 

EM $300 


3.CanonPixma 

MG6120 

Neither color nor black-and- 
white prints from the MG6120 
were stellar; we could see 
chunkiness and fuzziness in 
photo details. But its scans 
and copies were the best of 
the bunch, with nearly dead- 
on color accuracy in scanned 
images. Yet it’s overpriced 
for its feature set, ditch¬ 
ing essentials like automatic 
document feed in an attempt 
to keep the its footprint 
small, wired Gorgeous cop¬ 
ies and scans: great choice 
if you don't actually use your 
printer for, you know, print¬ 
ing . Small and sophisticated 
design tucks away easily. 
tired Stingy papertray (150 
sheets). Massive setup head¬ 
aches, with uncommonly 
buggy software. Tiny display 

0 panel with confusing 
controls. $200 


Printers remain the lifeblood of the home 
and office, but you really want them to 
do more in exchange for the desktop real 
estate; These fourall-in-oneprinters do 
double-sided output, copy, and scan— 
and all hook up via USB or Wi-Fi. —C. N. 


4. HP Off icejet Pro 8500Wireless All-in-One 

Festooned with more buttons and flair than a TGI Friday’s, the 
Officejet Pro 8500 is old-school nostalgia in an era of streamlinec 
design. The big advantage is black-and-white printing: We got 
more than 15 pages per minute of near laser-printer quality. Scans 
were slow but outstanding. But we had huge problems printing in 
color: There was significant and obvious banding—glossy photos 
were all but unusable. Color accuracy was great, but without proper 
alignment, that gets you nowhere, wired Outstanding text qual¬ 
ity and printing speed, tired Unit is bulky and heavy. No Windows 7 

0 support included on the CD (hello, 35B-MB download!). Slow 
copy speed. $300 
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Every curve. Every contour 

Philips Norelco SensoTouch 3D. Our most advanced shave yet. 


It takes a lot of technology to make shaving feel as easy as this.The Philips Norelco SensoTouch 3D’s GyroFlex 
system adjusts seamlessly to the contours of your face. Its UltraTrack system uses three specialized heads to 
smoothly cut every length of hair The result is a shave that is not only 
flawless, but effortless too.The Philips Norelco SensoTouch 3D comes 
with a Money back guarantee if you are not completely satisfied. But we 
know you will be. Find out more at www.philips.com/sensotouch sense and simplicity 


PHILIPS 

^.NORELCO 














I.AiienwareMIIX 

Laptop 

wired Small and portable 
at just 4.4 pounds and 11.3 
inches. Power-saving pro¬ 
cessor and option to switch 
between a graphic card 
and integrated graphics 
means you can render in- 
depth realms but still make 
itthrough an entire plane 
flight on a single charge. 
Bargain, tired Left4 Dead 
£runsjust fine, butthis 
stylish machine doesn’t 
play nice with munch- 
ables—the matte finish on 
the exterior and keyboard 
collects oil like the 
® Gulf of Mexico. $949 


2. Digital Storm 
Black OPS Assas¬ 
sin With3D Vision 

wired This slick, custom- 
built, liquid-cooled, insanely 
immersive gaming system 
comes fully-loaded with 
three 23-inch 3-D displays 
from Asus, dual Nvidia 
video cards to handle the 
processing required for 
stereoscopic gaming, and, 
just in case you aren’t com¬ 
pletely convinced, a 3D 
Vision kit, including wire¬ 
less active shutter glasses. 
tired Huge tower practi¬ 
cally needs its own bed¬ 
room. Costs as much as a 
motorcycle, and with this 
level of realism can be 

almost as dangerous. 

8 $5,509 



3. Razer BlackWidow 
Ultimata Keyboard 

wired Individually backlit keys with five 
brightness settings and an extremely 
responsive mid-stroke actuation point 
ideal for gaming all-nighters. Even in the 
harsh light of day, mechanical keys with 
satisfying feel allowthe BlackWidow 
Ultimate to pass muster at the office. 
tired Tron fans will dig the baby-blue 
glow of the stylized lettering on the keys, 
but the goofy Razer logo beneath the 
space bar kills retro vibe. Clicky 
® keys mean no stealth gaming. $130 


4. Logitech Wireless 
Gaming Mouse G700 

wiREDThirteen programmable con¬ 
trols on this comfortable pointer map 
complicated in-game macros to thumb- 
and forefinger-friendly positions. You 
won’t be lying anymore when you say 
you saved your entire World of Warcraft 
raid party single-handedly.TiRED Matte- 
black finish is uncharacteristically sober 
for gaming gear. If your mouse isn’t 
glowing like a lowrider, how will people at 
the LAN party know just how I33t 
^ you are? $100 


5. Psyko 5.1 PC Gaming 
Headset 

wired Hearthat? If you’re rockingthese 
babies you did. Front and rear speakers 
mounted along the top of the headset 
spew high-quality directional audio, i.e., 
the sensation of bullets whizzing past 
your skull without the arrests or fatal 
wounds. What digital processing? Gen¬ 
uine 5.1 sound offers pure separation. 
tired With all those speakers, thisthing 
looks bulky enoughto belong in a cock¬ 
pit. Topside speakers make enough 
6 racket to wake the kids. $299 
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THE FIESTA GETS 

40 HIGHWAY MILES PER GA 

THAT’S MORE THAN 21 HYBRIDS. 
SERIOUSLY. 


LON. 



How does the Fiesta get more miles per gallon than many 
hybrids?* Two words: thoughtful engineering. The kind that 
understands that giving the Fiesta a Ti-VCT engine will allow 
it to squeeze every last drop. Or that a line cutting through 
the taillamp will make the Fiesta more aerodynamic, 
and therefore more fuel-efficient. But these are only a few 
of the many reasons the Fiesta can go farther than so many 
other cars. Including all those hybrids. 


IT’S A PRETTY BIG DEAL. 



*EPA-estimated 29 city/40 hwy/33 combined mpg, automatic SFE vs. 2010/2011 hybrids. 
Fiesta SES shown. EPA-estimated 29 city/38 hwy/33 combined mpg. automatic. 


Drive one. 












APPLE IPAD 3li 


The laptop is at : ts end. You may have already purchased 
your last one. We've touched the future, and it fee s a Pot. 
like the iPad. T he gesture-cased interface is instantly under¬ 
standable and better than anything else we’ve tried—ever. 
It’s addictive, and we find ourselves attempting to swipe and 
tap and stroke the disc! ays on our desktops and are disap¬ 
pointed when they ignore our caresses. Butthe deep hotness here Is the inter¬ 
net everywhere—3G flowing through a rich, eyebsl -friendly screen on a dev ice 
lighter than, well, some issues of thievery magazine. After just a few months, we 
already feel genuine affection. We loved it when we checked into our filgnt from 
the taxicab, navigating drop-downs that would have been too tricky on a phone. 
When we used it to sidestep the hotel's exorbitant Wi-Fi fees. W hen we ca "led it 
to our brother’s hospital bedside, where the Netflixapp helped him forget his pain. 
We love it every time we bring up a map at tbetrsi head, every ti me we find a new 
recipe on Epicurious. every time we watch a game on MLB at 35,000 feat. Sure, t 
could be improved: Give it a camera, a supershaf p Retina display, and more data- 
plan options, please. But don't copy everything iPhone: we’re fine keeping the 
antenna on the inside. And seriously: Liberate us from AT&T. But for now. this is 
it. If you don’t have one yet. you will soon enough SB 29 (16 GB) —Mathew Hjrrsn 
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“As a rule I avoid 
confusing rules.” 


The BankAmericard Cash Rewards with no hoops to 

Cash Rewards'credit card ]umjp through - 
is refreshingly simple Apply by caning 800.790.3458 or 

visit bankofamerica.com/getcashback 

1% cash back on all purchases. 

No requirement to opt-in to 
earn cash back. 

No limits to how much cash 
back you can earn and your 
rewards do not expire. 



Bankof America 


For information on the rates, fees, other costs and benefits of this credit card, visit www.bankofamerica.com/getcashback Credit card programs are issued and administered by FIA Card 
Services, N.A. Visa is a registered trademark of Visa International Service Association and is used by the issuer pursuant to license from Visa U.S.A. Inc. BankAmericard Cash Rewards is 
a trademark and Bank of America and the Bank of America logo are registered trademarks of Bank of America Corporation. © 2010 Bank of America Corporation. AR40Y725 









SAMSUNG 



BlackBerry 


Mobile carriers love 
holding their customers 
by the brass ones. But 
don’t sweat commitment, 
These days, buying a 
month-to-month prepaid 
cell phone doesn’t 
condemn you to toting 
around a flaming POS. 
—Steven Leckart 


1. Motorola il 

The il isn't exactly the freshest phone, due to its outdated 
Android 1.5 OS. But with a vivid 3.1-inch HVGA display, good- 
enough touchscreen, Wi-Fi, and 5-MP camera, this month-to- 
monther is actually a keeper. And we can say “No contract, 
suckaz!" faster than you can type #ATTFAIL. wired More than 
50.000 apps! Thin and pocketable. Tough casing can take a 
tumble yet looks sharp at the office. Free push-to-talk chat¬ 
ting and SMS with other iDen handsets (surely all your peeps 
are on Boost, yo?). tired Built-in mic is weaker than a virgin 
daiquiri. 15-fps video resembles footage from the moon land- 
_ ing. Fake-out: What looks like a touch scroll wheel is just 


a D-pad. 2.5-mm headphone jack. Bail is cheaper. $350 


2. BlackBerry Curve 8530 

Like Mephistopheles, carriers have perfected the art of temp¬ 
tation. Minus a two-year contract, this workhorse costs 10 
times as much. It could well be worth it, thanks to document, 
spreadsheet, and presentation editing, plus a full-on Black¬ 
Berry OS (not some watered-down version) that supports 
roughly 6,000 apps. There's even tethering, if you're willing 
to sidestep Virgin's terms of service, wired Spot-on optical 
trackpad. Downright slick interface. Ships with apps for Twit¬ 
ter, Facebook, and something called MySpace. Fully loaded: 
GPS. 3G, Wi-Fi. and BBM (BlackBerry messaging). Battery lives 
for days, tired Scratch-prone plastic back feels and looks 
_ chintzy. Dinky 2.0-megapixel sensor. Mere 2.46-inch 


screen with 320 x 240 resolution. Grainy video. $250 


3. LG Prime 

The housing has worse plas¬ 
tic than Heidi Montag, while 
the clunky browser looks a lot 
like Internet Explorer 4.0. Still, 
this phone isn't an entirely 
bad call. We had fun taking 
multishot photos and 12-fps 
video (and playing it all back 
on a nice 3-inch 400 x 240 
touch display). Try that with a 
disposable handsetfrom The 
Wire, wired Featherweight at 
just 3.1 ounces. Standard 3.5- 
mm headset jack and up to 
16 GB of side-loading storage 
(microSD card not included) 
mean it serves double duty as 
a viable music player. Battery 
delivers hours of talk (assum¬ 
ing calls aren’t dropped). 
tired Fussy touchscreen is 
more difficult to finger than 
a mob hit man. Crummy navi¬ 
gation. Home-screen apps 
are finicky. Mobile email costs 
an additional $5 a month. 


El 


Only 48 MB of internal 
memory. $90 


4. Samsung Intensity 

VERIZON 

Whether you’re a foot soldier 
or kingpin, nothing's more 
satisfying than a spacious 
QWERTY. This slider pro¬ 
vided the smoothest typing 
of the bunch. Throw in voice- 
recognition dialing, AIM and 
Yahoo messaging, and up to 
16 GB of external storage, and 
the call sounds convincing. In 
practice, the meager display 
is embarrassingly lo-res (220 
x176 pixels) and too square, 
making movie-watching 
about as intense as a bowl of 
cold oatmeal, wired Dedi¬ 
cated voice command button. 
Photos turn out well in Night 
Shot mode. External speaker 
is bus-shakingly loud. tired 
Low-quality camera with no 
video capture. 2.5-mm head¬ 
set jack. Janky interface. 
Unless you’re an 11-year-old 
girl or Lady Gaga, the metal- 

□ lic red casing is a tad 
flashy. $100 
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ORJS 


ProDiver Chronograph 

Automatic mechanical movement 

Unidirectional bezel with RSS protection 

Automatic helium valve 

Water resistant to 1000 meters 

www.oris.ch 


Swiss Made Watches 
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I.Exped Air Pillow 

wired Lighter than a Sky 
Mall catalog at a mere 3 
ounces. Packs down small 
enough to fit inside a cof¬ 
fee mug. Separate one¬ 
way valves for inflating 
and deflating let you dial 
in just the right amount of 
skull-cradling pressure. 
Contoured shape adjusts 
to more sleeping posi¬ 
tions than Rodney Yee. 
Soft, polyester tricot shell 
is gentle on your face yet 
stands up well to scrub¬ 
bing. Totally has your 
back—also makes a great 
lumbar support.TiRED 
Somewhat useless in the 
aisle seat.Ted Haggard-y 
_ valves sometimes go 
tl both ways. $29 


2. Powermat 
Rechargeable 
Travel Mat 

wired Built-in battery 
pack for portable, cord¬ 
less power-ups. Small 
enough to fit in our back 
pocket (we wear big 
jeans). One full charge 
juiced ourthirsty iPhone 
more than five times. 
Includes adapters for 
USB, Nintendo DS, vari¬ 
ous phones, and all of 
Apple's iWhatevers. 
Wireless magnetic induc¬ 
tion charging sure to 
amaze juggalos. tired 
Flimsy hinges for a por¬ 
table device. iPhone case 
($40!) thicker than a 

O Stieg Larsson plot- 
line. $130 


3.Timbuk2 
Commute 2.0 

wired "Checkpoint 
friendly” TSA-compliant 
laptop pocket unzips so 
your rig doesn’t have to 
go naked during the secu¬ 
rity dance. Waterproof 
shell wards off boozy 
spills from cramped coach 
seatmates. Backside 
sleeve secures to a roller 
bag. Roomy main com¬ 
partment plus 10 gear 
pockets will store more 
bric-a-bracthanyour 
crazy cat-hoarding aunt. 
tired Neither upright nor 
locked—bag flops onto 
the laptop compartment 
when placed on ground. 

□ Awkward shoulder 
strap. $110 

□ □ □ NOV 2010 



FREQUENT 


Air travel is an abomination. But don’t double-fist brewskis and 
head for the emergency slide. Make the best of it with a totally 
fly travel kit that will keep you comfy and entertained in cattle 
class, while clocking in at just over 6 pounds. —M.H. 
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4. Sony MDR-NC300 headphones 

wired Excellent sound; music and movies were 
both handled beautifully. Good battery life. Movie, 
Bass, and Normal modes deliver audio for almost 
any situation; cancellation function silences 
unwanted noise like a grade-school principal. 
Monitor button mutes the tunes to let you listen 
to the captain speaking. Ships with seven extra 
sets of earbud covers, tired No way to custom¬ 
ize modes. Bulky battery pack and processor. We 
would have preferred more volume. Thanks for 

B the extra covers; they come off faster than 
shirts on Jersey Shore. $300 


5. Dell Streak 

wired Tablet phoneflies like a hummingbird 
at a mere 7.7 ounces. Slim profile slips eas¬ 
ily into a coat pocket. At 5 inches, screen is big 
enough to showcase gory details of True Blood, 
small enough so your seatmates won’t catch 
you watching Glee, tired Sluggish touchscreen 
had us doing more poking than a Facebook first- 
timer. Available in any color you like, as long as it's 
black. As power-hungry as a third-world dictator. 
Hear that? It’s 2009 calling. It wants its outdated 
_ Android OS back. $300 (with two-year AT&T 
U contract) 
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In theaters December 17 


Derezz threats in your own digital world with ESET Smart Security®. ESET enhances your system’s overall performance 
and stops new threats before they attack, keeping you ahead of viruses, spyware, spam, and other online dangers. 


Visit www.eset.com/tron for your chance 
to win an ESET-protected Dell computer, 
LEDTV,Tron merchandise, movie tickets 
and more — $25,000 in prizes. 


ESET \ 

Smart \ 
Securit 


Internet Security 


Dell model shown may not be the exact model awarded in the sweepstakes. The actual prize will be of equal or greater value. No purchase necessary to enter or 
win. Void where prohibited. Open to legal residents of the 50 United States (including District of Columbia), 18 years of age or older. For entry details and full Official 
Rules, visitwww.eset.com/tron. Promotion ends 2/28/11. Sponsored 2010 by ESET, LLC, 610 W Ash Street, Suite 1900, San Diego, CA 92101. 











THEME FOR NOVEMBER 2010 


REDEMPTION 

Aspects of redemption we cover this month. 


illustration Jeremy Dower 
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PLRY // REDEMPTION // MUSIC // • 


► 



WHO’S SORRIER NOW? 

Hip Hop’s Prodigal Sons 


How Lil Wayne and Kanye West 
engineered their returns from exile. 


this year, our mercurial 
society punished Kanye West 
and Lil Wayne for acting on the 
very impulses that made them 
celebrated rap superstars. 
West, self-appointed Voice 
of His Generation and crown- 
of-thorns accessorizer, was 
immediately shunned after also 
appointing himself the omni¬ 
potent arbiter of music-video 
worthiness. Cast asunder, 


Kanye took refuge on a remote 
island. Likewise, Weezy, for¬ 
merly showered with acco¬ 
lades for rapping about having 
a gun, was found to have a gun 
and promptly thrown in jail. 
So, on the eve of their first 
post-banishment releases (Tha 
CarterIV, out November 5, 
the day Weezy gets sprung, and 
Dark Twisted Fantasy, sched¬ 
uled for November 16), we've 
analyzed how each man plotted 
his return, assuming that it 
will correlate with album suc¬ 
cess: The level of one's ultimate 
redemption is a function of 
the cumulative initial damage 
subtracted from the sum of 
rehabilitative actions. Feel free 
to check our work, but our 
calculations indicate Lil Wayne 
will end up back on top. 



LIL WAYNE 

PR VALUE 

! KANYE WEST 

PR VALUE 

Nature of 
offense 

Criminal (possession) 

-5 

i Social (interruption) 

-10 

Victim 

Fingerprint ink, cop 
car gas, mother’s heart 

0 

: 19-year-old country-music 
: darling Taylor Swift 

-43 

First public 
defense 

Stoically declined to 
address bench after 
sentencing 

4 

: Tearfully blamed 
• behavior on mother’s 
: death two years prior 

-10 

Island of 
reflection 

Rikers 

8 

: Hawaii 

-8 

Publicized act 
of redemption 

Prison suicide- 
prevention task force 

9 

■ We Are the World 
• chorus member 

4 

Grandiose 
self-hyping of 
new album 

" Amazing would be 
too typical.” 

10 

: “Hopefully a masterwork 
... Avatar- level.” 

11 

Coy acknowledg¬ 
ment of scandal 
on first single 

“1 got my gun in my 
boo purse/I don’t bust 
back ... 1 shoot first” 

5 

j “And Imma let you finish, 

: but 1 got Beyonce on 
; the track.” 

9 

Early praise from 
alt-music site 

“Triumphant.” 

— Idolator 

8 

: “An exaltation.” 
j —Pitchfork 

10 

TOTALS 

WEEZY: 39 / KANYE: -37 


QED 


□ □ □ 
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Walk on water. 



Impossible is possible with the all-new 2011 Impreza WRX STI. A 305-hp SUBARU BOXER* 
engine and Symmetrical All-Wheel Drive scream performance. An aggressive new body 
and a re-tuned suspension give you the confidence that will make you a believer. Amazing? 





Yep. Impossible? Not at all. Love. It’s what makes a Subaru, a Subaru. 

WRX STi: Well-equipped at $33,995 f 





PLAY // REDEMPTION // ARCHITECTURE // 


Humbling Abodes 


Even the most modern churches are 
designed to instill the fear of God. 


O f you're building something for a god, you'd better build it 
right: big, audacious, slightly intimidating. The Stonehenge 
arrangers knew it in 3,000 BC; so did the Pantheon planners, 
the erectors of Istanbul's Hagia Sophia, and Antoni Gaudi, 
whose sinewy Sagrada Familia in Barcelona is still under construction, 
more than 100 years after workers first broke ground. When it comes 
to impressing a supreme being in a bid to get saved, we clearly like to 
take things to the extreme. *1 “Historically, religious architecture and 
church-building have been the main motor of architecture," says Lukas 
Feireiss, coeditor of Closer to God, a new book from German publisher 
Gestalten that documents 93 awe-inspiring examples of sacred spaces 
from the past decade. “If anything could be done, it was first tried in a 
cathedral or other religious building. With religious architecture, you 
always expect more meaning." *1 Take the church at the Sao Paolo Parish 
Complex (interior shown here), designed by Italians Massimiliano and 
Doriana Fuksas for the Umbrian town of Foligno and completed in 2009. 


Parishioners pass through the 
doors and gather under an impos¬ 
ing concrete box that's almost as 
big as the church itself. The hol¬ 
low structure hovers disconcert¬ 
ingly over the floor, without a 
single column in sight. “I tried to 
give a spiritual sense of life inside 
the building," Massimiliano says. 
‘Tou have something that is simple 
but also complex—complexity to 
make a human emotion." The effect 
is transformative: The congrega¬ 
tion feels closer to otherworldly 
powers, and the space is just omi¬ 
nous enough to keep them in line. 
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MEET OUR FAST 
SWITCHING PHOSPHORS 


THEY KEEP UP WITH THE FASTEST SPORTS 


VT Series Plasma 


Inside every Panasonic VIERA' VT Series TV, you’ll find cutting-edge technology like our fast 
switching phosphors. They bring incredible color and clarity to the fastest moving sports and 
action movies. And with our Infinite Black Panel Pro, 600 Hz and Full HD 3D,™ you’ll see for yourself 
why our best 2D plasma TV is now our best 3D plasma TV. See what amazing looks like. 


‘One of the best 2D TVs 
we’ve ever tested” 

-CNET08/24/2010 


panasonic.com/viera 
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PLAY 

// REDEMPTION // PROTOTYPE // • 

BLAST FROM THE PAST 

First Coupon Ever 

To get a nation hooked on Coke, the 
company offered the first hit for free. 




o 

“Delicious! Refreshing! Exhil¬ 
arating! Invigorating!” When 
John Pemberton invented Coca- 
Cola in 1886, not even that 
adrenalized ad slogan could 
persuade customers to try it 
over all the other carbonated 
wonder tonics on the market. 


// SCREEN // • 


BACK FROM THE DARK SIDE 

Changes of Heart 


Somewhere between Crime and Punish¬ 
ment and Dumb & Dumber, we learned 
that even the most screwed-up char¬ 
acters almost always have a moment of 
atonement—however brief. Here’s a 
balance sheet of our top zero-to-hero 
moments. (Note: This chart contains 
more spoilers than a Nascar track.) 


REDEEMED! 


® i 

Er 


Darth Vader, Return oftheJedi 

Slaughters the Jedi. / Kills 
Emperor Palpatine to save his son. 


Wikus Van De Merwe, District 9 

Evicts Prawns, even destroys 
Prawn eggs. / Becomes a Prawn. 

Severus Snape, Harry Potter 

Kills Dumbledore. / Gotcha! It was 
a mercy kill—he was already dying. 



Royal Tenenbaum, The Royal 
Tenenbaums Fakes cancer to win 
back wife. / Agrees to divorce to 
win back family. 


Lloyd, Dumb & Dumber Drives to 
Nebraska, not Colorado. / Trades 
old van for kick-ass moped. 

Gus Gorman, Superman III 

Creates a new kind of kryptonite. 
/ Saves Superman’s life. 

Walter White, Breaking Bad 

\/ Kills Jesse’s girl. / Saves Jesse 
with well-timed vehicular 
manslaughter. 



The Gang, It's Always Sunny in 
Philadelphia Danny DeVito & Co. 
run a bar solely to insult their cus¬ 
tomers. / At least they serve beer. 


HOPELESS CASE 


His bookkeeper started giving 
away tickets for free tastes of 
Coke, but Pemberton chided 
him for “extravagance.” Then 
along came tycoon Asa Griggs 
Candler, who bought the com¬ 
pany in 1888, picked up on the 
bookkeeper's idea, and mailed 
out thousands of the ticket 
shown above. The coupon as we 
know it was born. *1 Coca-Cola's 
generosity was generously 
rewarded: In its first year, the 
company sold, on average, nine 
glasses a day. By 1913, Coca- 
Cola had redeemed 8.5 million 
“free drink” coupons. Today it's 
one of the world's most rec¬ 
ognized brands, with a mar¬ 
ket cap over $1 billion. And 
the coupon itself has made a 
smooth transition to the 21st 
century. From Groupon and 
LivingSocial to Tippr, the Inter¬ 
web is busily churning out ser¬ 
vices that feed daily deals to 
consumers. Thanks, Coke. 


text Megan Geuss 
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PLAY // REDEMPTION // PRINT // • 


Q&A: SAM HARRIS 


GOOD WITHOUT GOD 


A professional atheist 
argues science is more moral 
than religion. 




I f there is a hell, Sam Harris—author of The End of Faith 
and atheism’s poster boy—is going there. But while the faith¬ 
ful may argue that godless scientists are doomed to soul- 
destroying nihilism, Harris’ new book, The Moral Landscape, 
attempts to redeem the science-based worldview, arguing 
that it offers a clearer path to morality, wired called Harris— 
from out of lightning-bolt range—to discuss his argument. 


What do you mean by “moral land¬ 
scape”? It’s a framework in which we 
can talk about the most important ques¬ 
tions in scientific terms—questions that 
relate to human and animal well-being. 
For instance, we in the developed world 
have a different notion about how to live 
a long and healthy life. That's because we 
have a science of medicine, which gives us 
an understanding of the mechanics of dis¬ 
ease processes and how to address them. 
How can you scientifically determine 


whether something is good or bad? The 
science of morality is about maximizing 
psychological and social health. It's really 
no more inflammatory than that. Obvi¬ 
ously it would be a good thing to stop 
nuclear proliferation and genocide and 
climate change, and to better educate our 
children. These are things that would be 
good for everybody and bad for nobody. 
People seem to believe that there's no 
ground for truth-claims about human 
values—that these are not the sort of 


facts that science can ever deal with. But 
there is a place for science to argue, for 
instance, that the Taliban is really wrong. 
Its beliefs lead to unnecessary human 
suffering. Any conception of human 
well-being you could plausibly have, 
the Taliban patently fails to maximize it. 
Religion makes those sort of truth- 
claims all the time. But religion is pre¬ 
cisely the wrong software for analyzing 
human well-being. It's the one area of our 
lives where people win points for saying, 
“I'm not going to change my mind no mat¬ 
ter what happens." 

But hasn’t religion made some people 
behave more morally? The problem is 
that religion tends to give people bad 
reasons to be good. Is it better to alleviate 
famine in Africa because you think Jesus 
Christ is watching and deciding whether 
to reward you with an eternity of hap¬ 
piness after death? Or is it better to do 
that because you actually care about the 
suffering of your fellow human beings? 
Why is science a better alternative? Sci¬ 
ence is the most durable and nondivisive 
way of thinking about the human circum¬ 
stance. It transcends cultural, national, 
and political boundaries. You don't have 
American science versus Canadian sci¬ 
ence versus Japanese science. 

Science has suffered when it’s seen as 
the enemy of religion. But in your book 
you criticize scientists who have tried 
to build bridges. A religious scientist is 
someone who has decided he can behave 
rigorously in his scientific profession but 
has no obligation to connect that way 
of thinking to his larger worldview. If 
he did, he would notice contradictions 
between his science and his religion. 
Besides, the point is not to get religious 
people to accept evolution—it's to get 
everyone thinking honestly about the 
nature of the world. 

A lot of people must hate what you’re 
saying. Do you worry about your per¬ 
sonal safety? I take security seriously, 
and I've gotten my share of weird emails. 
I don't tell people where I live. 


□ □ 
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SAVE 10% when you order today. 
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ARCADE FIREPOWER 

Be the High Roller of the Pizzeria 


WHAC-A-MOLE Nothing raises the 
spirits quite like flattening moles (or 
sharks and Mr. Munches at Chuck E. 
Cheese) as they pop their little heads 
up. The key is to keep your mallet 
poised about 2 feet above the cen¬ 
ter hole (more and you lose precious 
time swinging; less and you can’t gen¬ 
erate enough momentum). If you’re 
more interested in prize redemption 
than spiritual redemption, delegate 
a few holes to a friend, who can play 
bare-handed bongos on the critters. 

SKEEBALL Roll a ball up a ramp and 
it hops into one of several rings of 
varying point values. Stance is key to 
this game. If you’re right-handed, put 
your left leg forward and bend both 
knees, resting your left shin against 
the edge of the lane. Hold the ball 
with your fingertips to help prevent 
spin. The tiny rings that pay up to 
100 points are tempting, but they’re 
hard to hit, and a miss could mean a 
big zero. The larger rings worth 40 
points offer the best risk-reward ratio. 


W hen you're bereft and life has no meaning, there's one place where 
you're sure to find redemption: the local Chuck E. Cheese. The pizzeria's 
kiddie arcade is full of so-called redemption games—drop a coin, play 
for a few minutes, and win tickets that can be exchanged for cheap 
prizes. Follow these expert tips and you'll be strutting out with more 
friendship bracelets and plastic harmonicas than you can carry. 


text David Wolinsky 


illustration Celyn 


COIN pusher You’ve seen this type 
of game: Drop a token in and hit the 
button at the right time to (hope¬ 
fully) nudge other tokens over the 
ledge. It looks straightforward, but 
don’t waste time honing special 
techniques—this is a game of chance 
not skill. The manual for Sammy 
USA’s Sports Arena, to take one 
example, explains how to adjust the 
"winability” function from 5 to 100 
percent. What level do you think an 
arcade manager is likely to choose? 



SOLUTION wired.com/magazine/decode 


DO THIS PUZZLE 

Thousand Island 


// DECODE // • 


THE HOTTEST REDEMPTION GAME in Japan is pachinko, which takes in 
tens of billions of dollars a year. On this pachinko board, each type of pin 
impacts your score differently. But even after launching three balls and 
watching the scores (below) as they bounce downward, we have no idea 
how it works. It seems to award scores from 000 to 999, but we suspect 
that you win by reaching exactly 1,000 without going over. Is that possi¬ 
ble? How about if the ball hits just one pin per row on the way down? 
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See details next page. 
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CRIMES AGAINST HUMANITY 


Face it: You’re going to screw up eventually. 
Here’s how to make amends. 


Digital Atonement 


SIN: You waste people’s 
time by tweeting about 
your lunch. 

PENANCE: You must eat a 
meal composed of ingredi¬ 
ents so bizarre that some¬ 
one might actually want to 
hear about them. Think calf 
brains, sheep hearts, fried 
grasshopper, and Rocky 
Mountain oysters. 


SIN: You open an email 
attachment called Megan- 
FoxBoobs.exe, thereby 
infecting your employer’s 
network with the software 
equivalent of syphilis. 
PENANCE: Buy the IT depart¬ 
ment a case of beer—prefer¬ 
ably an overpriced micro¬ 
brew. Then drive to your 
great-aunt’s retirement home 
and install Norton Antivirus 
on everyone’s PC. 


SIN: You delete a TV epi¬ 
sode from the DVR before 
everyone in your household 
has had a chance to see it. 

PENANCE: Purchase the 
episode on iTunes or from 
Amazon Video on Demand. 
Also, all housemates get 
to make one pick from the 
Netflix queue before you 
get another turn. 


SIN: You monopolize a 
neighbor’s open Wi-Fi to 
download a 1.3-gig hi-def 
copy of Iron Man 2. 

PENANCE: Pay their next 
broadband bill to make it up 
to them. Then purchase a 
copy of the DVD to make it 
up to the copyright holder. 
Then use a modem connec¬ 
tion for a week to remind 
yourself how much it sucks 
to have low bandwidth. 


SIN: You give away a plot 
point without saying 
“spoiler alert” beforehand. 

PENANCE: Turn your friend 
on to an underhyped movie 
or TV show that they never 
knew existed, like The Pris¬ 
oner (original), Moon, Jeri¬ 
cho, Primer, or Green Acres 
(seriously, it’s a surrealist 
masterpiece!). 


SIN: You choose a “hilari¬ 
ous” ringtone, like a Justin 
Bieber song, then leave 
your phone unattended on 
your desk. 

PENANCE: Send 99-cent 
gift emails from Amazon’s 
MP3 Store to everyone 
within a five-cubicle radius, 
so that they may purge 
themselves of your over¬ 
developed sense of irony 
with a tune of their choice. 


SIN: You haven’t tweaked 
your Facebook settings, 
and you’re clogging 
your friends’ walls with 
Farmville updates. 
PENANCE: Go to an actual 
farm and then stick both 
of your hands into a 
thresher so that you can 
never click over to a social¬ 
networking game again. 
Some things are just plain 
unforgivable. 
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ENOUGH SAID. 

it doesn't just give c recttons. lit cases orders. A whole lot of them. 
The new EDGE with MYFORD TOUCH?" An automotive first. It's quite 
possibly the world s smartest crossover. 

2011 EDGE 

fordvehicles.com 



Simply open your phone’s browser and download the free app at gettag.mobi or text "MVFORDTOUCH” 
to 4F0RD. Then follow the directions to snap this tag and see MyFord Touch come to life** 

♦Optional. Driving while distracted can result in loss of vehicle control. Only use mobile phones/MyFord Touch/other devices, 
even with voice commands, when it is safe to do so. Some features may be locked out while the vehicle is in gear. Certain commands 
abbreviated. See owner’s guide for complete commands. **Standard text messaging and data rates apply. 



Drive one. 















SECOND CHANCES 


Sea Legs 


A high-design flipper could 

help amputees get back in the water. 



O hanks to modern mechanical prosthetics, complete with 
hydraulics and microprocessors, missing a limb needn't mean 
missing much. Except when it comes to swimming. Artifi¬ 
cial appendages for the water are still rudimentary: Most 
resemble clip-on canoe paddles for hands or kiddie flippers for feet— 
clunky versions of their nimble landlubbing brethren. *1 So, inspired by 
amputee sprinters like Aimee Mullins (whose extensive collection of pros¬ 
thetic legs includes creations by the late designer Alexander McQueen), 



Richard Stark sketched early versions of his Neptune fin with “hydrodynamic holes.” 
But, he says, "my design isn’t about making swimming effortless, since it’s for training." 


Swedish industrial design student 
Richard Stark developed an ele¬ 
gant, water-friendly prosthetic 
called the Neptune. “I wanted users 
to be able to choose from a vari¬ 
ety of colors, like with shoes,” he 
says. But to make sure form didn't 
drown function, Stark teamed up 
with a pair of competitive ampu¬ 
tee swimmers and their coaches 
to solve the problems amputees 
encounter in the pool. *1 The fin 
is divided into three “fingers”— 
a stiff digit in the middle flanked 
by two pliable ones—which 
allows wearers to emulate the 
vaguely circular motion of tread¬ 
ing water; swimmers can use the 
slider to adjust the Neptune's 
flexibility to match their strength. 
And in a modification suggested 
by one of the amputees, the fin can 
rotate 90 degrees to switch from 
the sideways kick of the breast¬ 
stroke to the up-and-down motion 
of the crawl. *1 When Stark finished 
the project, he published photos 
and a video online and was sur¬ 
prised at how quickly the Neptune 
garnered a response. “Amputees 
all around the world were asking 
me if they could order it,” he says. 
Stark is trying to sell the concept 
as he pursues his master's degree, 
but many insurance policies don't 
cover a prosthetic that's strictly 
for swimming. So Stark will 
have to simplify his design and 
get the cost down to something 
people will be willing to pay out of 
pocket—hopefully less than $350. 


text Mario Aguilar 
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PROMOTION 


n THE GENTLEMEN’S FUND 


DAVID ARQUETTE 
ON HUNGER 

Food is a necessity, not an option, and yet 
one in six Americans struggles with hunger— 
a dramatic 36 percent increase over last 
year. The Gentlemen’s Fund initiative, 
Snickers 9 , and David Arquette are joining 
forces with Feeding America, the nation’s 
leading domestic hunger-relief charity, 
because they believe every man, woman, 
and child should have enough to eat. 

Through a nationwide network of member 
food banks, Feeding America provides 
nourishment to more than 37 million low- 
income people each year while engaging 
our country in an ongoing fight to end hunger. 
Snickers hopes to donate as many as three- 
and-a-half million meals to Feeding America 
in 2010 through the Bar Hunger campaign.* 

GIVE NOW AT THEGENTLEMENSFUND.COM 

AND JOIN THE FIGHT TO BAR HUNGER. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY 
KURT ISWARIENKO 



feedIng® 

AMERICA 




®/™ SNICKERS and the SNICKERS parallelogram are registered trademarks of Mars, Inc. ©Mars, Incorporated 2010 
'Please visit www.SNICKERS.com for full program and donation details. 
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FISHYTALE 

Status Update 


O recent film about Facebook has been making a splash, mostly 
because it's too unbelievable to be believed. No, not that big-budget 
David Fincher flick; if s Catfish, a low-budget documentary about the 
friendship between Nev Schulman, a 24-year-old photographer, and 
his Facebook pal Abby, an 8-year-old painting prodigy. The film starts as a cuddly 
story about their online connection, but as Nev gets more involved with the girl, her 
19-year-old sister, and the rest other eccentric family, he wonders if things aren't 
quite what they seem. Viewers have had the same doubts about the movie itself; the 
pulse-pounding suspense and brain-pretzel plot twist seem too good to be true—an 
accusation the filmmakers deny. “This sort of reaction didn't even occur to us until 


WHY CAN’T HOLLYWOOD GET IT RIGHT?!! 

Seeing No Evil 



PARENTS BEWARE. Your children 
are being brainwashed by danger¬ 
ous media propaganda. The mes¬ 
sage? There are no bad guys. The 
latest promoter of this reckless 
notion is the CG flick Megamind, 
in which a supervillain discovers 
that world domination is emotion¬ 
ally unsatisfying and decides to 
become a superhero instead. Gee, 
that was easy! Such milquetoast 
morality lessons are everywhere 
these days. In Despicable Me, 
a bald, big-nosed evildoer with a 
Russian accent abandons his plan 
to control the universe when he’s 
transformed by the love of orphans 
and cotton candy. Maybe James 
Bond should’ve bought his nem¬ 
esis Blofeld tickets to Six Flags 
instead of sabotaging his rocket 
facility. Wake up, people! Don’t 
you see what’s going on here? If 
Lex Luthor wanted to take over 
the world, what better way than by 
tricking a generation into believing 
he really has a heart of gold? Clark 
Kent never would’ve grown up to 
be Superman if he’d been raised on 
such Pollyanna-ish pabulum. Makes 
you wonder who’s really pulling 
the levers in Hollywood these days. 



someone at Sundance asked if it was real," says Ariel Schulman (Nev's brother), who 
codirected the film. Catfish is just one in a series of movies—Joaquin Phoenix's I’m 
Not Here, Banksy's Exit Through the Gift Shop— that audiences have suspected of 
blurring fact and fiction. *1 At least one thing about Catfish is certain: It's the first film 
to depict digital life with any sense of authenticity. (There are more shots of Facebook 
in the opening minutes than in the two-plus hours of The Social Network.) What's 
more, the filmmakers deftly use digital platforms as plot devices, stringing us along 
with every status update and Google map. And you know what totally makes up for 
any creative embellishment? Pioneering a new genre: the social-media whodunit. 


text Rick Paulas 
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lore Arab web users 
er capita than the 
/hole of Europe. 



yet less than 1 % of the 
world’s web sites are Arabic*. 


your opportunity is right here, right now at twofour54° in the heart of Abu Dhabi. 

The Arab world is one of the world’s fastest growing media markets. Yet, while 5% of the world’s 
web traffic is Arabic, less than 1 % of the web sites are*, so it’s a prime opportunity for Arabic 
online businesses. 

We empower businesses across all media platforms from production, gaming, digital, animation, 
broadcast and publishing - with world-class training from twofbur54° tadreeb. state-of-the-art 
production facilities with twofour54° intaj and venture funding and support for Arab creative 
entrepreneurs from twofour54° ibtikar - to seize every media opportunity the region has to offer. 

It’s all part of our vision at twofour54°, creating a centre of excellence for Arabic content creation 
in Abu Dhabi. 

we are twofour54°. are you? 
find us. join us. create with us. 

+971 2 401 2454 twofoui54.com 



content creation community 


‘ Sources: Arab Media Outlook 2010. Media on the Move 2009. A.T. Kearney. 


PLAY // REDEMPTION II GRMES // • 



STEP-BY-STEP 

Dancing Machine 


Michael Jackson is setto thrill 
us again—on game consoles. 



bythe TIME of Michael Jackson’s 
death in 2009, his name had 
become a punch line. His years as 
a great entertainer had been over¬ 
shadowed by court cases, lavish 
spending, and excess cosmetic sur¬ 
gery. But even his harshest critics 
probably once attempted to moon- 
walk across their living room. Real¬ 
izing this, makers of the new game 
Michael Jackson: The Experience are 
aiming to rekindle the King of Pop’s 
legacy as a performer by teaching 
the videogaming masses his super¬ 
natural moves. *1 Turning a pop star’s 
fancy footwork into the next Just 
Dance craze isn’t easy, especially if 
said star isn’t available to teach his 
tricks in person. To capture the 
steps and gestures that players will 
mimic, designers at Ubisoft spent 
more than six months using 3-D 
cameras to film dancers, including 
longtime Jackson choreographer 
Travis Payne, as they reenacted the 
pro’s maneuvers. They also logged 
countless hours watching old Jack- 
son clips, just as every fan with a 
homemade sequined glove did for 
years. The effort paid off. “Nearly 
half of the team can now success¬ 
fully moonwalk,” game producer 
Antoine Vimal Du Monteil says. The 
fruit of their legwork—set for release 
in November for Wii, DS, and PSP— 
is a rec-room-ready romp that gives 
step-by-step dance instructions 
for jams ranging from “Beat It” to 
"Who Is It.” The Xbox 360 version 
comes out in early 2011, along with 
a variant for PlayStation 3. It will be 
one of the first games to fully inte¬ 
grate with Microsoft’s Kinect sys¬ 
tem, which lets it track each player’s 
slides, kicks, and crotch grabs and 
display them onscreen. Finger tape 
sold separately. 
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Windows®. Life without Walls™. 


Acer recommends Windows 7. 
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Acer^ Aspire® 5820 

Part Number AS5820T-7683 (LX.PTG02.156) 

• Genuine Windows® 7 Home Premium 

• 15.6” HD LED-backlit display 

• 4GB DDR3 SDRAM, 320GB 1 hard drive 

• Intel® Core™ i3-370M Processor 



\ 

Your PC, simplified. r : Windows 7 
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Windows®. Life without Walls™. 
Acer recommends Windows 7. 
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More than 8 hours 2 of excellent 
performance in a thin and light design 



The Aspire TimelineX is a family of ultra-slim 
yet extremely powerful laptops ranging 
from the incredibly compact 11.6” and 
13.3” models up to the super-sleek 14.0” 
and 15.6” versions. 

All feature ultra-powerful processors and 
graphics, 16:9 HD screens, Dolby® Home Theater® 
v3 and an HDMI™ 1.3 port, yet each is only about 
one-inch thin. 3 


Dolby® Home Theater® for a 
powerful entertainment device 


WindOWS 7 Your PC, simplified. 


Windows® 7 Home Premium operating system: the best entertainment experience on your PC. 















The original Aspire Timeline series was the first to break the 8-hour battery life barrier 
and the Aspire TimelineX matches that and adds excellent power straight out of the box. 

With Aspire TimelineX, power and battery life are no longer incompatible. One push 
of the PowerSmart button and the Aspire TimelineX transforms into a true all-day 
companion, or a supremely powerful entertainment device. 




PowerSmart button for a true 
all-day companion 


Acer® Aspire® 3820 

Part Number. AS3820T-7459 (LX.PTC02.149) 

• Genuine Windows® 7 Home Premium 

• 13.3” HD LED-backlit display 

• 4GB DDR3 SDRAM, 320GB 1 hard drive 

• Intel® Core™ i3-370M Processor 

$679.99 





























Windows®. Life without Walls™. 
Acer recommends Windows 7. 
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Acer^ Aspire® 4820 

Part Number: AS4820TG-7805 (LX.PSE02.311) 

• Genuine Windows® 7 Home Premium 

• 14.0” HD LED-backlit display 

• 4GB DDR3 SDRAM, 320GB 1 hard drive 

• Intel® Core™ i5-460M Processor 


$799.99 


More than 8 hours 2 of excellent 
performance in a thin and light design 

The Aspire TimelineX offers more than just time: it gives you excellent 
performance with the new 2010 Intel® Core™ processors. 

It is only about one-inch thin 3 and available in 11.6”, 13.3”, 14.0” 
and 15.6” HD widescreen versions with powerful graphics. 


’ When referring to storage capacity, GB stands for one billion bytes. Some utilities may indicate varying storage capacities. Total user-accessible capacity may vary depending on operating environments. 

2 Actual battery life varies by usage, settings and operating conditions. 

3 The Aspire 5820 is 0.91” -1.4” high, Aspire 4820 0.94” -1.13” and Aspire 3820 0.86" -1.14”. 


Discover the new Acer Aspire TimelineX laptops at your nearest retail store or visit acer.com/timelinex/en-us 


© 2010 Acer America Corporation. All rights reserved. Pricing is effective from October 15, 2010 through November 30, 2010. Information is subject to change without notice. 
Prices shown are estimated street prices and do not include tax or shipping. Retailer or reseller prices may vary. Product images are representations of some of the models 
available and may vary from the model you purchase. Acer, the Acer logo and Aspire are registered trademarks of Acer Inc. Microsoft, Windows and the Windows logo are either 
registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. Other names and brands may be claimed as the property of others. 


















PLAY // REDEMPTION // DESIGN // • 


THE ART OF RECYCLING 

Transformer 


O ou could throw your old junk 
into a landfill—or you could redeem 
its soul (and your own) through 
an act of radical transformation. 
Studio-Re-Creation, a Netherlands-based 
designer chop shop, can help. Send in anything 
from outdated electronics to broken-down 
automobiles and founder Nikola Nikolov will 
reincarnate your castoffs as entirely new objects 
and ship them back. Got a dusty laminating 
machine? No problem, Nikolov can turn it into 
an endearing desktop robot. A Lada Samara 
Diva sedan that just won't go anymore? Now it's 
a giant welded warrior that looks like a cross 
between a Decepticon and Boba Fett. *1 "It's about 
using an object dear to you that you cannot throw 
away," says Bulgaria-born Nikolov. "I'll take that 
object and give it a new function. It still holds 
the original memory but works in a different way." 
The cost of his service ranges from about $600 
to $19,000. One of his latest creations is Egg Shells 
(shown here), a swirling ceiling installation 
of polyurethane paisley cut from surplus Egg out¬ 
door chairs. "Paisley is a very ancient symbol 
from Persia," Nikolov says. "It stands for life in 
eternity." A fitting shape for lawn furniture 
that has just been rescued from the junk heap. 


text Tim McKeough 


Dutch chop shop turns trash 
into treasures. 



ASK AN ALGORITHM 

Movie Mitigation 


// RECOMMENDATION ENGINE // • 


O ’m dragging my boyfriend to the opening night of 

Horry Potter and the Deathly Hallows: Port I (ditto Part II). 
What can I offer him as a cinematic quid pro quo? 


Analysis of Harry Potter franchise. 
Complaints cited: “yawn-fest story 
line,” “lovesick teens,” “trite magic 
tricks.” Conclusion: Avoid love¬ 
centric stories and/or dramas star¬ 
ring children and/or teens; consider 
action films. Cross-referencing film- 
release schedule for November 19, 
2010 (Part I) + July 15, 2011 (Part II) 
with genre + plot details. Results 
include Burlesque 9 , Faster, Transfor¬ 
mers 3, Red Dawn, Friends With 
Benefits 9 , Captain America: The First 
Avenger, (^denotes statistically sig¬ 


nificant likelihood of film being per¬ 
ceived as chick flick.) Assessment 
of Red Dawn includes references 
to “Cold War,” “’80s nostalgia,” and 
“Patrick Swayze.” Assessment of 
Transformers 3 includes “robots,” 
“’80s nostalgia” and “Michael Bay.” 
Recommendation: If boyfriend is 
old enough to remember the 1980s, 
treat him to opening nights of Red 
Dawn (November 24, 2010) and 
Transformers 3 (July 5, 2011). If not, 
he secretly does want to see who 
ends up with Hermione. 


□ BO 
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PLAY // REDEMPTION // FILTER // • 


SIFTING THROUGH THE OPTIONS 

COMEBACK ALBUMS 


Most artists will eventually disappoint—then they have to prove themselves all over 
again. Here are some masterworks of the return to form. 




1 

Sonic Youth 
Murray Street (2002) 
PERFECT FOR: Art- 
school after-after 
party. BRCKSTORY: It 
took 20 years, but the 
masters of New York 
rock experimenta¬ 
tion eventually lost 
touch with the edgy 
sonics that spawned 
a generation of noisy 
bands. On Murray 
Street, however, 

Sonic Youth got its 
beautifully discor¬ 
dant groove back. 


2 

Raekwon 

Only Built 4 Cuban 
Linx... Pt. //(2009) 
perfect for: Get¬ 
ting paid in full. 
brckstory: Biggest 
Wu-Tang letdowns: 
ODB’s death and the 
14 years between 
good Raekwon joints. 
Here he enlists almost 
every living member 
of the Clan to cut a 
classic about quitting 
crime. Good thing— 
his previous release 
was criminally bad. 


3 

Brian Wilson 
Smile (2004) 

PERFECT FOR: Sex Wax 
flashbacks, brck¬ 
story: Surprisingly, 
"Brian Wilson crazy” 
never caught on as 
an epithet. The leg- 
endarily recalcitrant 
Beach Boy wrote 
Smile at the height of 
his band’s fame, then 
shelved it because 
he didn’t think it was 
sufficiently brilliant. It 
took him 37 years to 
realize he was wrong. 


4 

Roky Erickson with 
Okkervil River 
True Love Cast Out 
All Evil (2010) 
PERFECT FOR: Post- 
church beer ’n’ bbq. 
brckstory: The for¬ 
mer 13th Floor Eleva¬ 
tors singer emerged 
from a psychedelic 
haze of marginal 
sanity to record 
this intimate, bitter¬ 
sweet Americana. 

It’s his first album in 
15 years—and first 
good one in 30. 


5 

Justin Timberlake 
FutureSex/Love- 
Sounds (2006) 
perfect for: Sexting. 
BRCKSTORY: The 
demise of ’N Sync 
plunged Timberlake 
into an identity crisis. 
Enter Timbaland, 
whose studio wiz¬ 
ardry helped JT 
channel his formida¬ 
ble—and yes, incred¬ 
ibly sexy—talent into 
a mature, club-ready 
sound. Phew! Now, 
where’s my box? 
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Whether you think it’s different or expected, 
you’re right. 


The status quo finds no refuge in the coils of Saab DNA. Proof is the all-new 9-5. 
Ice-blocked inspiration frames the sculpted taillights, and an airborne history drives 
all four wheels. Blacked-out A-pillars form the windshield wraparound. Scandinavian 
landscape meets turbo IQ. 

Everything is exactly where it should be, but the results are boldly unexpected. 
Refreshing. Precise. Saab. When different is your dance partner, that’s how the music 
plays. Then again, you already knew that. Test-drive the all-new 9-5. 

Visit allnew95.com. 

The all-new Saab 9-5 Luxury Sport Sedan. 2010 Aero model shown, starting at $47,565 MSRP.* 

+ The Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price excludes destination freight charge, tax, tide, license, dealer fees and optional equipment. 



move your mind” 















PLAY II REDEMPTION // SCOTT BROUN // • 




MY BAD 

CAUGHT ON TAPE! 


These days, even the common folk get their 15 minutes of shame. 


O irst and foremost, Fm sorry. For what, Fm not entirely 
sure, but I know I will come up with something. Mostly, Fm 
sorry because sorry is the thing to be: We live in a Sorry Age. 
Public apologies used to be the exclusive realm of celebrities, 
politicians, and corporations—the intern humpers and oil dumpers of 
the world—and we, the little folk, were the scandal connoisseurs and 
redemption dispensers: They screwed up, and we got to (a) feel briefly 
superior and (b) judge the sincerity of their apologias. But in a world of 
constant, ambient, thought-speed communication, there are no more 


Humilerati. Apologies are no longer a lux¬ 
ury market; they're going retail, and fast. 
The flip side of Anyone Can Be a Celebrity 
is Everyone's a Candidate for the Stocks. 

After all, you don't need talent, wealth, or 
power to post something offensive, not safe 
for work, or simply indiscreet and impol¬ 
itic in a status update: Average Joes and 
Janes have been fired for just such indis¬ 
cretions. You don't have to travel with an 
army of paparazzi to end up with embarrass¬ 
ing and/or ass-baring photographs tagged 
to your profile. (How to preserve that lucra¬ 
tive endorsement deal with Your Mom in 
the wake of the table-dancing montage 
uploaded by some skeezy dude you met at 
ladies' night?) You're always one “hilarious" 
or “irreverent" or “edgy" or “spontaneous" 
tweet away from needing (Absolution just 
as much as Kanye does. In a self-surveilled 
society, when all of our half-cocked antics 


are shared with, at minimum, a few hun¬ 
dred people, every miscalculated bon mot, 
whoopsie up-skirt TwitPic, and awkward 
late-night revelation can have you spending 
the rest of your day playing out that all-too- 
familiar celebrity-crisis script: evade, laugh 
it off, spin, apologize, spin some more, then 
change your profile photo to a picture of a kit¬ 
ten and go dark until it eventually blows over. 

And that's just the garden-variety stuff. 
Thanks to instant distribution, a personal 
scandal can occasionally engulf the entire 
globe. You don't need a famous name, or any 
name, or even a face. Last summer, a random 
Briton tossed a cat in a trash can while an 
out-of-focus security camera looked on; the 
righteous trolls at 4chan found Cat-Trashing 


Lady within a day and led the pub¬ 
lic to her door, literally, via Google 
maps. (An apology followed within 
24 hours.) Much the same thing 
happened to Girl in a Red Hoodie, 
who was videotaped throwing 
puppies into a river: In a stunning 
reversal of the peasant-celebrity 
scandal food chain, no less a Holly¬ 
wood eminence than Michael Bay 
demanded the puppy-drowner be 
brought to justice, and he offered a 
handsome reward for any informa¬ 
tion leading to her arrest. A mea 
culpa, written in broken English, 
appeared on YouTube shortly 
thereafter. (Bay, meanwhile, has 
yet to apologize for Bad Boys II.) 
Transparency has finally wrought 
the ultimate democratization: 
Celebrities are hunting you, Guy 
Who Downloaded Narwhal Porn 
on a Work Computer! And you, 
Girl Who “Accidentally" Bought 
Shoes Made of Orphans! Doesn't 
it feel wonderful to need public 
redemption? To be plugged into 
the Shame Matrix? Now that ready 
self-abasement is here, it's hard to 
imagine full digital citizenship without it. 

That's why I'm practicing my apology: 
The stammers, the downcast eyes, the 
#rededicatingmylifetojesus hashtag. I don't 
know what I'm apologizing for yet, but I'm 
fairly certain that I'll soon tweet things I'll 
regret, post videos I'll instantly deplore, and 
enjoy my share of Facebook death-threat 
groups. We all will. After all, you can't swing 
a dead cat on the Internet without hitting 
someone's sensitivities. Not that I'd swing 
a cat on (or off of) the Internet. I should be 
ashamed of even considering such a thing. 
And I will be, just as soon as I can organize 
a press conference. DU 
/////////////////////^^^^ 
email scottiswired@gmail.com. 
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PROMOTIONS SPECIALOFFERS EVENTS 



A REVOLUTION IN 
WIRELESS BODY- 
COMPOSITION 
MONITORS 

The Tanita’ BC-IOOO Wireless Body- 
Composition Platform 


Radio wireless transmission of weight, body 
fat and body water percentages, and more to a 
PC running HealthyEdge™, Tanita Remote Display, 
iPod Touch, iPhone, iPad (with optional adaptor), 
or select Garmin fitness watches. Measure, 
graph, and analyze your data over time. FDA 
cleared. Promo code W1110 for extra savings at 
TheCompetitiveEdge.com. 

Valid to 1/31/11. 

TAMOTA 

< C~ .Monitoring Your Health 



YOUR PHOTOS 
ON CANVAS 

The perfect gift idea. Got digital photos? 

That's all it takes to create custom canvas 
art for your walls. CanvasPop works with any 
resolution image, including photos from your 
iPhone or Facebook, to create professional 
quality canvas prints at affordable prices. 

Choose from a huge variety of sizes and 
options, starting at just $30. Plus, free shipping 
when you order more than one canvas! Gift 
certificates are also available. 

Special WIRED offer: $20 off any order of 
$100 or more. Use code: insider20 

canvaspop.com/wiredinsider 

canvaspOp 
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AMERICAN 

SPIRIT natural 
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SPIRIT 







NATURAL AMERICAN SPIRIT uses 
only premium, 100% additive-free 
natural whole leaf tobacco. If you don't 
see us in your favorite store, don't 
forget to ASK FOR IT. 

TRY NATURAL AMERICAN 
SPIRIT WITH $20 IN 
GIFT CERTIFICATES 

TryAmericanSpirit.com 
or call 1-800-872-6460 

PROMO CODE: 41042 


Offer for two $10 Gift Certificates good toward any Natural American 
Spirit products of greater value. Offer restricted to U.S. smokers 21 
years of age or older. Limit one offer per person per 12 month period. 
Offer void in MA and where prohibited. Other restrictions may apply. 
Offer expires 06/30/11. 


CIGARETTES 



WIREDINSIDER.COM/EXCHANGE | TO ADVERTISE: 212.28G.6890 | SAMUEL_HOMBURGER@WIRED.COM 


Natural American Spirit® is a registered trademark of 
Santa Fe Natural Tobacco Co. © SFNTC 4 
























ATTACKING GOLIATH 

Everyone hates Ticketmaster. But nobody 
seems able to take it down. 



on june 3, employees of the 
iconic alt-rock band the Pixies 
gathered outside the Troxy the¬ 
ater in London for an experiment. 

Armed with five iPhones and 
customized barcode-scanning 
software, they spent two hours 
selling admission to nearly 3,000 fans who 
had learned of a surprise concert through 
word of mouth or email. The Pixies created 
the system with Topspin Media, a company 
that helps artists like Eminem, Metric, and 
OK Go market their music and wares directly 
to fans. “There was no surcharge, no booking 
fee,” says Richard Jones, the Pixies' manager. 
“Thirty pounds is thirty pounds.” 

Almost anyone who goes to concerts 


understands why this is significant. No service charge. Zero. The Pixies and Topspin had 
sidestepped the seemingly inevitable fees tacked onto any ticket. They had, in other words, 
sidestepped Ticketmaster, the juggernaut that sells more than 130 million tickets a year 
for everything from Lady Gaga shows to monster-truck rallies. 

Started as an experiment, Ticketmaster has since developed a near lock on the multibillion- 
dollar ticketing industry. And the company is only getting bigger. Last winter it merged 
with Live Nation, the largest concert promoter in the country, which means that in effect 
Ticketmaster now also controls access to acts like U2 and Jay-Z and owns many of the 
amphitheaters in the US, including the Irvine Meadows/Verizon Amphitheater in Califor¬ 
nia and the Nikon at Jones Beach Theater in Wantagh, New York. 
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Awesome analytical skills are just the start. 
With an MBA from Chicago Booth, it’s a given 
that you’ll know your numbers. Even more 
impressive, however, is how you’ll turn data 
into incisive, evidence-based management. 
So when it’s time to offer visionary leadership, 
you can just cut to the chase. 
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There’s a story beyond every still. Find yours. 

The Canon EOS 70. The first EOS to combine an all-new 18 Megapixel RPS-C size 
CMOS sensor, 8 fps shooting, and Dual DIGIC 4 Image Processor. Not to mention, 
1080p Full HD video that shoots at 24p (23.976 fps] and 30p [29.97 fps] with an 
array of manual controls, so you can shoot beyond the still with incredible detail. 
Visit usa.canon.com/bee to see what lies beyond this still. Inspired. By Canon. 


mageANYWARE 


12010 Canon U.S.A., Inc. Canon. EOS and DIGIC are registered trademarks of Canon Inc. in the United States. IMAGEANYWARE is a trademark of Canon. All rights reserved. 









Among fans and artists, of course, Ticket- 
master is widely despised. It extracts high 
sendee fees (known commonly as "those god¬ 
damned Ticketmaster service fees") but has 
offered very little innovation in ticketing over 
the past 30 years. The Pixies, for example, 
added thousands of names, complete with 
contact info, to their marketing database 
thanks to the Troxy gig—something they can't 
generally get when they sell tickets through 
Ticketmaster. And now, in the wake of the Live 
Nation merger, many in the concert industry 
are worried that Ticketmaster might be more 
interested in promoting its own artists and 
venues than in selling tickets for rival acts. 

This has unleashed a new scramble for 
alternatives. In offices around the US, startups 
staffed with veteran ticketing executives and 
backed with millions of dollars in venture cap¬ 
ital are working to find new ways to sell seats 
to fans. Among them is Veritix, which runs 
Flash Seats—a paperless system for music 
and sports events; Ticketfly, a company that 
recently received $3 million in venture capi¬ 
tal and, in addition to ticket sales, helps cli¬ 
ents market events on Twitter and Facebook; 
and In Ticketing, which handles Burning Man 
and hundreds of other events. Many in the 
music business hope that, with lower fees 
and more ingenuity, some of these compa¬ 
nies might be able to pry business away from 
the behemoth. "It would be great if a more 
nimble, more technologically savvy company 
could come along and figure out how to make 
money with much lower service fees," says 
Tom Windish, agent for such cutting-edge 
acts as Hot Chip, the xx, and Yeasayer. 

But Ticketmaster didn't come to rule an 
industry by suffering interlopers. Over the 
past 30 years, the company has killed or 
eaten nearly every competitor: Ticketron, 
TicketWeb, TicketsNow, Paciolan, and 
Musictoday. And a potent combination of 
top artists, venues, and long-term ticketing 
deals makes Ticketmaster one Goliath well 
positioned to crush a whole army of Davids. 


peter gadwa was an IT staffer at Arizona 
State University when he teamed up with 
Albert Leffler—then working at ASU's per¬ 
forming arts center—to create Ticketmaster 


in 1976. The duo originally set out to design 
a ticket-selling program that would out¬ 
perform a small, regional company called 
Select-A-Seat, which served the university's 
theater. They succeeded—so much so that 
the pair soon took aim at a loftier competi¬ 
tor: Ticketron, then the dominant ticket 
seller in the concert business. 

The ASU team members were using mod¬ 
est Digital Equipment computers while Tick¬ 
etron had hyper-expensive Control Data 
mainframes. So Gadwa and Leffler simply out- 
programmed Ticketron, creating software that 
would allow their limited computers to behave 
like the more expensive systems, letting 500 
operators log in to the system at the same time. 

It took more than smart code, however, 
to turn Ticketmaster into one of the world's 
most powerful entertainment companies. It 
took the arrival in 1982 of a new leader—Fred 
Rosen, a fast-talking lawyer and amateur 
comedian who had a profound realization: 
Ticketing isn't about the bands or the fans. 
It's about the venues. 

Shortly after he was hired, Rosen system¬ 
atically contacted the biggest concert halls 
and arenas in the country and made them all 
the same spectacular offer: Where Ticketron 
charged venues for its service (adding a mini¬ 
mal fee for customers—$1 per ticket), Rosen 
offered to actually pay the venues. He would 
increase service fees and split the money 
with whoever housed a concert or sporting 
event. Everybody signed up and Ticketron 
was quickly decimated. In 1991, it surren¬ 
dered. "When Ticketron came to an end," 
Gadwa says, “I felt more like we had stumbled 
upon a beached whale that had already died 
than defeated a fierce enemy in battle." 

This system continued for three decades. 
The underlying technology barely changed, 
however, even when it expanded in the 1990s 
to accommodate the Internet. Few computer 
systems can handle the strain of 500,000 
Madonna fans all attempting to buy tickets 
seconds after the seats hit the market—not 
to mention withstand repeated attacks by 
bots trying to scoop up tickets for resale. But 
despite being the product of what even Ticket- 
master executives acknowledge is 30 years 
of patches and workarounds, the company's 
system is almost supernaturally reliable. 

Then, in 2007, Live Nation president and 
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CEO Michael Rapino, a former Canadian- 
beer executive married to onetime Star 
Trek: Enterprise Vulcan Jolene Blalock, 
decided that his promotion company owned 
so many venues that it should sell tickets 
itself. Rapino enlisted the help of an expe¬ 
rienced German ticket specialist called 
CTS Eventim to build a new system, but the 
plan crumbled almost immediately. When a 
Phish reunion tour went on sale in January 
2009, the new Live Nation Ticketing couldn't 
manage 10 million Phishheads simultane¬ 
ously vying for 250,000 tickets. The result¬ 
ing press was horrible. Even worse, though, 
Live Nation discovered that concert fans 
were trained to buy tickets at ticketmaster 
.com —and nowhere else. Concert atten¬ 
dance dropped almost as soon as Ticket- 
master's site stopped serving Live Nation. 


for all its clout, Ticketmaster has two 
major problems. Most obviously, it gouges 
ticket buyers. But less talked about is its lack 
of flexibility. With an old codebase, a huge 
customer roster, and a long-established way 
of doing things, Ticketmaster is notoriously 
slow to innovate. Its new CEO, Nathan Hub¬ 
bard, points out that his company is starting 
to add features like interactive seat maps, 
but even he acknowledges that it “can't turn 
on a dime like a startup." 

Virtually all the new ticketing startups aim 
to lower service fees to fans. But because this 
isn't necessarily important to venues—in 
fact, it may run counter to their interests— 
the new guys must focus on Ticketmaster's 
second weakness: its inability to innovate. 


TheTicketmasterCEOoncesenta 
boa constrictor to a manager whose 
wife he considered snakelike. 


In 2008, Ticketmaster had made vet¬ 
eran industry shark Irving Azoff—a man 
so cutthroat (and so short) he is known as 
the Poison Dwarf—its CEO. Manager of the 
Eagles since the mid-'70s, Azoff is famously 
aggressive. He once sent a gift-wrapped 
boa constrictor to a manager whose wife he 
considered snakelike, with a note that read 
“Now you have two!" Seeing Live Nation's 
troubles, Azoff recognized an opportunity. 
After several conversations, the two com¬ 
panies agreed to merge. In January, the US 
Department of Justice approved the forma¬ 
tion of Live Nation Entertainment. 

DOJ approval did require a few conces¬ 
sions, however. Perhaps the most signifi¬ 
cant of these was Ticketmaster's obligation 
to license its ticket-selling software for two 
years to Live Nation's biggest rival in the pro¬ 
motions game, AEG Live. The idea was that 
this would give AEG time to develop its own 
ticketing software. AEG says it is working 
on this but so far has little to show, making 
it unclear how much the DOJ's conditions 
will actually spur competition. 


And this is just what they are doing—to the 
delight of people in the industry like Mike 
Tomon, 32-year-old vice president of sales 
and service for the Cleveland Cavaliers. 

In October 2009, the Cavaliers ditched 
Ticketmaster in favor of Veritix's Flash Seats. 
The service is unique in that it allows fans 
to buy tickets online and transfer them to 
anybody else via email, even reselling them 
in an official online marketplace designed to 
compete with StubHub and eBay. Every time 
a ticket changes hands, Flash Seats tracks 
the change and allows Tomon and his sales 
staff to monitor the pricing. 

The information this generates can be 
useful. When they analyzed last season's 
Flash Seat numbers, for example, Tomon 
and his staff learned that fans sitting in 
rows one through five of the end zones 
were reselling their tickets for consider¬ 
ably more than those in rows six through 
15. The Cavs' response was quick: Increase 
prices for the first five rows and thus beef up 
revenue. “The depth of the data will abso¬ 
lutely make your head spin," Tomon says. 
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Just about every new ticketing business 
promises such a world beyond Ticketmaster: 
faster and cleaner Facebook and Twitter 
marketing and mobile access that allows 
promoters and club owners to put tickets on 
sale while they're, say, vacationing in Cozu¬ 
mel. And each has its own angle: Ticketfly's 
strength is experience—its executives ran 
TicketWeb, which sold the first-ever ticket on 
the Internet back in 1995. Front Gate Tickets 
has the industry clout: It shares a co-owner 
with C3 Presents, which promotes the Lol- 
lapalooza and Austin City Limits festivals. 
And Topspin Media has the populist appeal: 
It lets indie artists sell their own tickets. 

But Ticketmaster has two distinct advan¬ 
tages over these upstarts. The first is that 
the company long ago signed many of the 
biggest venues to long-term deals, making it 
extremely difficult for others to gain traction. 
The second is experience: Ticketmaster's 
system may be old, but it is still rock solid. 

Seth Hurwitz found this out the hard 
way. Hurwitz is an independent concert 
promoter responsible for booking the 
Merriweather Post Pavilion in Columbia, 
Maryland, which competes with the Live 
Nation-owned Jiffy Lube Live amphithe¬ 
ater about 60 miles away. After Live Nation 
announced its merger with Ticketmaster, 
Hurwitz became so concerned about the 
new company's conflicts of interest, he filed 
a suit alleging that Live Nation Entertain¬ 
ment constitutes an illegal monopoly in the 
concert industry (the case is pending). Not 
surprisingly he decided to slip out of his 
Ticketmaster deal and find a new seat seller. 

He picked Ticketfly. "They're not mired 
down in previous practices and habits," Hur¬ 
witz says. The new arrangement worked 
pretty well for most of the summer. Ticket- 
fly sold tens of thousands of tickets to shows 
featuring artists like Phish and Arcade Fire. 

Then, on July 24, Ticketfly set up a web¬ 
site to give away tickets to the Virgin Mobile 
FreeFest, starring Pavement, M.I.A., and 
LCD Soundsystem at Merriweather. Almost 
immediately after seats went on sale, the 
75,000 simultaneous visitors to Ticketfly's 
site exposed a bug in a recent tech upgrade. 
The entire system stalled. At least one frus¬ 
trated fan took to Facebook, pleading for a 
return to Ticketmaster. As Andrew Dreskin, 


Ticketfly's CEO and cofounder, puts it, "A 
large-scale concert on sale is, in essence, a 
denial-of-service attack." And unfortunately, 
on July 24, service was denied. 

Veritix has had similar problems. For 
example, when Lady Gaga tickets went on 
sale at the Quicken Loans Arena in Cleve¬ 
land over the summer, a miscommunica- 
tion caused blocks of tickets to appear and 
disappear randomly. 

"Yes, a variety of niche competitors have 
emerged," says John Wentzell, president of 
TD Garden, the basketball arena in Boston 
that hosts many big concerts. "But when 
you flip the switch putting three U2 shows 
on sale at once, you need to know that the 
system is going to work. And that's what 
Ticketmaster delivers." 


at this moment, Brock Jones, vice presi¬ 
dent of events at Nashville's Bridgestone 
Arena, home of the NHL's Predators and host 
to recent concerts by Paul McCartney and 
Justin Bieber, is weighing his options. His 
Ticketmaster contract expires in June 2011. 
Ticketmaster provides reliability, he says, 
but he's also considering Veritix, Tickets 
.com (owned by Major League Baseball), and 
a few others. All the Ticketmaster rivals can 
give Jones the ability to sell tickets while 
collecting data on customers who attend 
events at Bridgestone. 

For now, Jones won't say which way he 
intends to go. But many in the concert busi¬ 
ness say venue owners who've arrived at the 
ticketing crossroad end up sticking with 
Ticketmaster, because the company still 
pays. And it can deliver on its promises. "Is 
it the most advanced platform? No, not in 
all areas," Jones says. "But Ticketmaster is 
kind of the bar that everybody else is mea¬ 
sured against. The reality is they do a very 
good job." And this may be the key point. 
After all, as Rosen discovered back in the 
'80s, ticketing is not about the fans or the 
bands. It's about the venues. And for them, 
Ticketmaster works. BB 
////////////////^^^^ 
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STRANGERTHAN FICTION 

Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist Jane Smiley chronicles 
the real inventor of the first computer. 




Smiley was drawn to the 
story “for narrative and 

HO INVENTED THE COMPUTER? For anyone psychological reasons.” 
who has made a pilgrimage to the University 

of Pennsylvania and seen the shrine to the ENIAC, the answer may seem 
obvious: John Mauchly and J. Presper Eckert Jr., who led Penn's engineer¬ 
ing team in the 1940s. As it says on the plaque, the giant machine made of 
17,468 vacuum tubes was the first electronic large-scale, general- 
purpose digital computer. But notice all the qualifying adjectives. Does 
this mean there was a smaller digital computer that actually came first? *1 
Yes, it does. And that computer was invented by John Vincent Atanasoff, 
who, with his partner Clifford Berry, started assembling the machine in the 
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basement of the physics building at Iowa 
State University in the late 1930s. (It was 
finished in 1942.) Atanasoff, a physicist by 
training, was on the engineering faculty. 
Berry was a graduate student. Their com¬ 
puter, which was the size of a large desk, 
could do laborious mathematical calcula¬ 
tions electronically using vacuum tubes to 
perform its logical operations. Now called 
the ABC (for Atanasoff-Berry computer), 
it was little known at the time. But it was 
admired by a small circle of brilliant inven¬ 
tors who were working on the problem of 
massive calculation, including John von 
Neumann at Princeton and the engineers 
working on the ENIAC in Philadelphia. 

This fall, the unsung physicist is get¬ 
ting some of the credit he deserves from 
an unlikely author: Jane Smiley, the Amer¬ 
ican novelist whose pastoral melodrama 


A Thousand Acres won the Pulitzer Prize for 
fiction. She was captivated by the story and 
characters, “not for technical reasons as much 
as for narrative and psychological reasons.” 
In The Man Who Invented the Computer , she 
paints a portrait of a prickly, relentless engi¬ 
neering savant who got hooked on the prob¬ 
lem of automatic computation while working 
on his dissertation in quantum mechanics, 
which required tedious calculations. After 
building his computer, he went on to tackle 
a series of unrelated challenges during the 
early years of the cold war, including measur¬ 
ing the effects of nuclear test explosions. He 
founded his own firm, received several pat¬ 
ents, and died wealthy and respected. But 
Atanasoff s greatest work, the first digital 
computer, was forgotten until the late 1960s, 
when a legal battle broke out over the patents 
that the ENIAC project leaders had filed on 
basic computing concepts. 

In the course of the bruising litigation 
between the Sperry Rand Corporation, 
which had purchased the ENIAC patents, 


and Honeywell, which wanted to break 
them, it was proven that the ENIAC team 
stole key ideas from Atanasoff. The pat¬ 
ents were declared invalid by a federal 
judge. But Atanasoff s achievement never 
became widely known or celebrated. 

Although he remained largely forgotten 
on both coasts, the legal case made Atanasoff 
something of a hero in Iowa. At Iowa State, 
where Smiley studied and taught for more 
than two decades, she met someone who 
plays a minor, ignominious role in her tale: 
a professor who told her that, as a gradu¬ 
ate student, he had been the one to disman¬ 
tle and throw away the prototype of some 
strange calculating device that had been left 
behind in the basement of the physics build¬ 
ing. The first digital computer was lost. “He 
ultimately went on to become the head of 
the computer science department,” Smiley 


says, “and he told me that destroying that 
computer was one of the great regrets of 
his life.” It is out of such personal twists and 
ironies—a novelist's materials—that Smiley 
builds her tale, capturing both Atanasoff s 
genius and, at the same time, the forces of 
chance that influence invention. 


As a writer, most of your career has 
been dedicated to the novel. Why did 
you take on this biography? 

I was asked by an editor to consider writ¬ 
ing something about an American inven¬ 
tor. I asked him if he knew who invented the 
computer. He said he didn't. In that case, I 
told him, I should write a book about John 
Vincent Atanasoff. 

We think of the ENIAC as the first 
computer. But what did the team that 
built it copy from Atanasoff? 

In 1937, Atanasoff came up with four princi¬ 
ples that were new: electronic logic circuits 


that would function by turning on and off; 
binary enumeration; the use of capacitors, 
which were needed as a kind of memory; 
and digital operations, which used count¬ 
ing to perform calculations. The calculating 
machines of that time were like elaborate 
slide rules that used measurements to com¬ 
pute results, but Atanasoff, who was trained 
as a quantum physicist, understood that this 
would be very unwieldy for large numbers. He 
didn't want to measure, he wanted to count. 
Atanasoff introduced the concept of 
digital calculation? Nobody else had 
considered this approach? 

Konrad Zuse, in Berlin, also did. Zuse 
built his first computer, the Zl, in his par¬ 
ents' apartment. But he never got to pat¬ 
ent it, and he never got to have his ideas 
influence computing, because he was 
so far outside the mainstream, work¬ 
ing in isolation in Nazi Germany. 
Didn’t Alan Turing, the great 
British mathematician, give 
the definitive description of a 
computer that proceeded by 
discrete steps? 

Turing was mainly a theoretician. He 
worked for the British government 
during the Second World War on 
the great code-breaking machine Colossus. 
But this also remained relatively unknown, 
because Churchill was obsessed with keep¬ 
ing it secret and ordered all the machines 
destroyed. 

Atanasoff’s computer was obscure, 
too. How did John Mauchly, who led 
the ENIAC team, learn about it? 

Atanasoff ran into Mauchly at the end of 1940 
at a conference, and he invited Mauchly, who 
was at Ursinus College outside Philadelphia, 
to come have a look. Mauchly was there for 
four days. Atanasoff was like a proud papa 
who just had to show him every little thing. 
Mauchly went back to Philadelphia and began 
to study the problem of large-scale comput¬ 
ing. Then the war came and Atanasoff went 
to work for the Navy; meanwhile, Mauchly 
got support for building the ENIAC. Every so 
often Mauchly would come over to the Naval 
Ordnance Lab in Maryland and find Atanasoff 
at his desk and chat him up. In February 1946, 
when ENIAC was completed and on display, 
Atanasoff was invited to look at it. It didn't 


He understood binary enumeration 
because his mother had taught him 
different number systems as a child. 
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look a thing like the ABC. For one thing, it was 
huge. Atanasoff believed that Mauchly had 
built an entirely different computer. 

One of the reasons the ENIAC was 
so large is that it was a decimal 
machine. Atanasoff’s computer was 
binary, which is much more effi¬ 
cient. But if Mauchly knew all about 
Atanasoff s computer, why didn’t he 
use his best idea? 

Atanasoff understood binary enumeration, 
and this was not typical. His mother, who was 
trained as a mathematician, taught him dif¬ 
ferent number systems when he was a boy. So 
it was only a fluke that Atanasoff was totally 
comfortable with binary systems. 

What a strange story. You’re telling 
me now that Mauchly, despite trying 
to steal Atanasoff’s ideas, actually 
wasn’t able to steal the best of them, 
because he didn’t understand them. 
Keep in mind that they wanted to get the 
ENIAC going as fast as they could because of 
the war. The ENIAC was a kind of mishmash 


of all the things that they could put together 
as fast as possible. It didn’t include binary 
enumeration, but it did use vacuum tubes 
and counting rather than measuring for cal¬ 
culation. Atanasoff’s ideas were at the core 
of what Mauchly wanted to do, and his next 
successful computer, the Univac, was binary. 
Why didn’t Atanasoff patent his 
computer? 

He thought Iowa State was busily patenting 
it. They weren’t. 

Why not? 

Atanasoff was an irritable, frank guy who was 
a little hard to get along with. Also, the out¬ 
side people they brought in were all involved 
in analog computing. They didn’t think that 
the future was in electronic computing. 

So in the end it was junked? 

When he and Berry built the machine, 
they made it 36 inches wide so it could fit 
through a doorway. But they didn’t include 
the doorjambs in their measurements, so 
it was actually about three quarters of an 
inch too wide. The computer was trapped. 


A guy named Robert Stewart, a physics 
graduate student, was told he could use the 
extra office space if he would dismantle the 
machine. And so he did. 

There was controversy in the pat¬ 
ent suit over whether Atanasoff’s 
machine had ever been fully func¬ 
tional. I understand that at some 
point it was reconstructed from origi¬ 
nal plans and photos. 

Yes, the computer was re-created in the ’90s 
by John Gustafson, who now works for Intel. 
And it worked. 

To me, John Mauchly remains some¬ 
thing of a mystery. Here you’ve got a 
guy you describe as a faker, a thief of 
other people’s ideas, a big talker. The 
other names that are in your story, 
they are some of the smartest peo¬ 
ple of their generation. Why wasn’t 
Mauchly found out? 

He was found out. People tried to push him 
aside. Mauchly’s partner, J. Presper Eckert 
Jr., was the lead engineer on the ENIAC. 
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When John von Neumann wanted Eck¬ 
ert to come to Princeton, he didn't invite 
Mauchly. IBM also offered Eckert a job and 
not Mauchly. This kind of thing was constant. 

After the war, Mauchly and Eckert 
got a series of patents covering basic 
computing concepts. How could this 
happen? Atanasoff was still alive and 
well connected. 

Atanasoff was busy. He was working on other 
projects. He had moved on. 

How did von Neumann hear about the 
ENIAC project? 

In 1944, he was approached by a mathemati¬ 
cian named Herman Goldstine—the Army liai¬ 
son to the ENIAC project. Goldstine brought 
von Neumann over to see the computer, and 
von Neumann understood immediately what 
they were trying to do. In June of '45, von 
Neumann and Goldstine collaborated on a 
description of the ENIAC. They said that it 
was supposed to be an internal document, but 
Goldstine sent it to hundreds of people. They 
didn't put Mauchly's name on it anywhere. 


So von Neumann stole the ideas that 
Mauchly stole from Atanasoff? 

Nobody knows what von Neumann's real 
goal was. 

But you speculate that he was inten¬ 
tionally trying to put the idea of the 
computer into the public domain. And 
if that was his goal, it worked. When 
the patent conflict over the ENIAC 
got into court in the 1960s, von Neu¬ 
mann’s early description, along with 
Atanasoff’s testimony about his ABC 
prototype, were among the things that 
convinced the judge that Mauchly’s 
patents should not stand. 

Von Neumann was a smart guy. I think he 
would have said that the computer was a 
team effort, just like the bomb. Why should 
Mauchly get the patent? 

Did von Neumann know Atanasoff? 
Yes. He visited him and talked with him, and 
my speculation is that von Neumann real¬ 
ized that Mauchly owed ideas to Atanasoff. 
Perhaps von Neumann believed that 


the computer was too big an idea to 
be patented. 

I think that's what he did conclude. 

Did von Neumann himself file any pat¬ 
ents on computer technology? 

No. He never did. 

Atanasoff comes off as very thought¬ 
ful and careful. Did he ever do any¬ 
thing reckless? 

My take on Atanasoff is that he was a pain 
in the ass. I think he was the kind of per¬ 
son who is so directed and determined that 
you want to run the other direction after 
about two days. There are many inventors 
whose personal life is just subsumed into 
their projects. That's Atanasoff. That's why 
he had a happy life: not because he was or 
wasn't recognized, but because the things 
he built turned out to be what he thought 
they were going to be. 
////////////////////////////m 
Contributing editor Gary wolf (gary 
@aether.com) interviewed investor Peter 
Thiel in issue 18.02. 
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THE WONDER BOYS 


The story of Phineas and Ferh , the geekiest 
animated characters since—well, sinceever. 




Stepbrothers Phineas 
and Ferb are fun, imagi- 

n nearly every episode of the animated series Phineas andFerb, there 
comes a moment when an adult character will suddenly notice that the titu¬ 
lar toon boys are attempting an activity that is (1) unauthorized, (2) potentially hazardous, (3) absurdly 
impractical, and (4) utterly fantastic. Like tying giant weather balloons to the underwater city of Atlantis 
and bringing it to dry land. Or riveting bolts into a hand-built roller coaster—which also functions as a 
space rocket. Usually the grown-up will turn to the triangle-headed Phineas Flynn and his oblong-domed 
stepbrother, Ferb Fletcher, and wonder, "Aren't you boys a little young to be discovering Atlantis?” or 
"Aren't you kids a little young to go into outer space?'' To which Phineas, a red-haired kid with big eyes 
and even bigger ideas, answers with an earnest "Yes. Yes, we are.'' 
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Phineasond Ferb creators Dan Povenmire (left) and Jeff Marsh first collaborated on The Simpsons. 


But attempting the impossible—and pull¬ 
ing it off almost entirely on their own—is 
what plucky Phineas and his dutiful sidekick, 
Ferb, are all about as they optimize every 
summer-vacation day (104 of them, to be 
exact). And in just about every episode, an 
over-the-top idea comes to life, transform¬ 
ing their suburban backyard into a reason¬ 
able facsimile of an intergalactic Maker 
Faire. (Make a ski slope with the help of a 
Sno-Cone machine? Sure! Build an elevator 
to the moon? Why not!) 

Phineas has a habit of announcing 
brightly, "I know what we're going to do 
today!" For Bart Simpson, that would mean 
a prank phone call to Moe's Tavern; for the 
South Park slackers, a stream of V-Chipped 
obscenities (at the least). “The easiest 
place to go for humor is characters say¬ 
ing mean things to each other," says one 
of the show's creators, Dan Povenmire. 
“But we wanted them to be genuinely nice 
with each other and still have some edge." 

As odd as it sounds, “edgy" these days 
seems to mean creating characters for kids 
that are unabashedly smart. Phineas and 
Ferb put their energy into building things— 
a lot of highly imaginative and complicated 
projects, actually—like their own backyard 
beach or a teleportation device that sends 
people to Mars. Phineas and Ferb's world is 
wild and inventive, more like a Boing Boing 


post than a Saturday morning cartoon. In 
other words, they're geeks. They just don't 
know the word for it yet. 

Disney, the studio behind the series, has 
found a word to describe it: successful. Now 
in its second season, Phineas and Ferb is cur¬ 
rently the number one animated series in 
two key (and overlapping) TV demograph¬ 
ics: kids ages 6 to 11 and tweens ages 9 to 14. 
It's also enjoying critical praise and indus¬ 
try accolades, with a daytime Emmy win 
for Outstanding Writing in Animation and 
a cavalcade of celebrity cameos, includ¬ 
ing the voices of Ben Stiller and Tina Fey. 
The show's soundtracks—cheeky riffs on 
pop hits—have landed on the Billboard 
charts. And from Phineas T-shirts to plush 
Ferbs, there are nearly 150 merchandising 
deals in the works worldwide; the cartoon 
brand is now estimated to be a multimillion- 
dollar property. Phineas and Ferb are quickly 
becoming as big as SpongeBob and the most 
recognizable TV siblings since Bart and Lisa. 

Like on The Simpsons, the jokes fly fast; 
they're just sillier sometimes (“Stickiness 
is the most underrated of all the nesses") 
and more overtly cerebral other times, with 
jokes about cartilaginous fibers, quantum 
theory, and Moby-Dick. Of course, like all 
great cartoons since Bugs Bunny, Phineas 
and Ferb has to work on a few levels to be 
accessible to kids while slyly appealing to 
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The show is overtly cerebral, with 
jokes about cartilaginous fibers, 
quantum theory,and Moby-Dick. 


their parents. But it is, without question 
or apology, a kids' show. No acid-tongued 
celebrity parodies. No thinly veiled politi¬ 
cal commentary. No wink-wink Stoner ref¬ 
erences. At the same time, the show avoids 
didactic "One to Grow On" moments about 
being nice to your friends and true to your¬ 
self. The central message of the show is 
woven into its concept: Be smart. Be cre¬ 
ative. Have fun. Life is an endless summer— 
never waste a single day of it. 

It shouldn't come as much of a surprise 
that the creators of the show live by that phi¬ 
losophy. Povenmire, 47, and Jeff "Swampy" 
Marsh, 49, have put in their time as creative 
soldiers in Hollywood's animated trenches. 
Between them, they've done animating, 
directing, and writing for The Simpsons, 
SpongeBob SquarePants, and Family Guy. 
But now that they're finally running a show 
of their own, the partners have pulled off 
what many thought impossible: a geeky 
hit cartoon series for adolescent boys with 
nary an ounce of snark or whiff of a fart joke. 


phineas and ferb may be relatively 
new to Disney audiences, but Povenmire 
and Marsh have been kicking around the 
concept for more than a decade. The pair 
met in 1991, when they were both working 
as storyboard artists on The Simpsons. 
They later bonded as writing partners on 
the Nickelodeon show Rocko’s Modern 
Life. Marsh discovered Povenmire could 
draw in five minutes what took him an hour. 
Povenmire (who would later hone his ribald 
musical stylings on Family Guy show-tune 
homages) discovered Marsh could write a 
funny song in 10 minutes with a deadline 
looming. They eventually settled into their 
own oddly efficient—and slightly unortho¬ 
dox—production process for Rocko: They'd 
line up a series of storyboards in their office 


for a future episode, then edit them down 
by randomly throwing a letter opener at a 
scene. "I grew up in Alabama," Povenmire 
says with a shrug. "Knife-throwing was one 
of those things we did." The practice proved 
effective—the series lasted a respectable 
three years, from 1993 to 1996. 

The seeds of Phineas and Ferb were 
planted in the midst of that run. One night 
in 1994, out for dinner at the Wild Thyme 
restaurant in South Pasadena, California, 
Povenmire started doodling on a tablecloth 
made of butcher paper, drawing a kid with a 
triangular skull: the proto-Phineas. "I was 
just experimenting," he says. "I had never 
seen anybody draw anybody that looked 
like a triangle." 

Povenmire saved the drawing, and over 
the next couple of days he and Marsh devel¬ 
oped the main characters. They finessed 
his features, added a sprig of red hair, 
and named their isoscelean ringleader 
Phineas—a nod to Phileas Fogg, the hero 
and infinitely resourceful adventurer in 
Jules Verne's Around the World in 80 Days. 
For Ferb, the laconic, British-accented part¬ 
ner in crime, the creators claim they just 
"liked the name." They rounded out the 
concept with a colorful cast that includes 
sister Candace, a villainous scientist named 
Dr. Doofenshmirtz, the boys' pet platypus, 
Perry (who also doubles as a secret agent 
and nemesis to Doofenshmirtz—just go 
with it), and frequent appearances by their 
affable, but often clueless, parents. 

Povenmire and Marsh put an outline 
together, then eagerly pitched Phineas and 
Ferb to every studio in town—and swiftly 
collected one rejection after another. The 
feedback they got from Hollywood still 
rankles them years later: The show was 
too smart for children's television. ("Man, 
you're so out of touch with kids," Marsh 
remembers thinking of the execs.) For a long 
time, the project seemed doomed. "Swampy 
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On one wallis a poster of 
Tinker Bell stripping, Goofy 
havingsexwith Minnie 
Mouse, and Mickey Mouse 
shootingupheroin. 


and I created a show so we could continue to work together," 
Povenmire says, “and then we didn't work together for years." 

Then, in 2004, Povenmire dusted off the pitch and tried again, 
meeting with Disney. The Disney brass asked to keep the packet 
outlining the show, which Povenmire interpreted as their being too 
polite to throw it out in front of him. He figured it didn't matter any¬ 
way. “We'd heard horror stories about the politics at Disney," Poven¬ 
mire says, “and how they didn't want anything edgy." A year later, 
however, Disney called: They wanted to develop the series. 

By that point, the duo were busy with other gigs: Marsh was in 
the UK, working on shows like Postman Pat and Bounty Hamster, 
while Povenmire became a director on Family Guy. “He was my 
favorite kind of director," Family Guy creator Seth McFarlane says. 
“He judiciously added visual humor that wasn't in the script and 
brought a lot of additional laughs in a subtle, intelligent way. We 
knew that eventually we would lose him to his own show." (A hint 
of Povenmire's Family Guy irreverence still lingers: On one wall of 
his Burbank office is the scrap of butcher paper with the original 
Phineas doodle, tastefully framed. On another is a poster of Wally 
Wood's infamous 1967 “Disneyland Memorial Orgy" illustration, 
featuring Tinker Bell stripping, Goofy having sex with Minnie 
Mouse on a cash register, and Mickey Mouse shooting up heroin.) 

At the time Disney execs gave the show the go-ahead, the net¬ 
work's cartoon series were modest hits, most of them brand exten¬ 
sions of the studio's animated movies, like TV versions of The 
Emperor's New Groove and Lilo & Stitch. At the same time, the 
Disney Channel was focusing its content on the tween girl market, 
churning out shiny, live-action shows that realized the fantasies 
of perky preadolescents: enjoying a secret life as a pop star ( Han¬ 
nah Montana), having secret magic at your fingertips ( Wizards 
ofWaverly Place). After Povenmire got the news from Disney, he 
called Swampy in London to ask him if he wanted to come home to 
work on the show. His answer: “This is the sound of me packing." 

The long delay between butcher paper and boob tube turned out 
to be a blessing, Povenmire says. It's not just that he and Marsh were 
more mature and experienced; it's that they had good jobs to return 
to if things didn't work out. They weren't desperate, so they could 
afford to stand up to the network on deal-breaker demands. Early on, 
when Disney suits began pecking at Marsh and Povenmire with ques¬ 
tions and suggestions—does Phineas' head have to be triangular? can 
the platypus character have a girlfriend?—Povenmire threatened to 
walk. “I finally said, 'Look, you can make whatever show you want to 
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Phineasand Ferb storyboards under construction atthe Disney Studio. 


make. But if you want me to come work on it, 
it's going to have to be the show I pitched to 
you/" Povenmire recalls. “Otherwise, I can 
make more money if I stay at Fox this year/ ” 
It was Marsh who pushed back when an exec 
questioned whether Phineas and Ferb had to 
be step-siblings—a relationship rarely seen 
in kids' animation since Cinderella (and we 
know how that turned out). But Marsh was 
adamant. His mother has been divorced and 
remarried so many times, the family calls 
her current husband Sev, as in her seventh. 
As a child of a family so blended it's nearly 
a smoothie, he wanted kids to see a happy 
postdivorce family onscreen. 

Furthermore, Povenmire and Marsh 
wanted Phineas and Ferb to be funny but 
not snarky, a distinction that didn't come 
easily to animation scribes. “It was hard for 
our writers to get on board with that con¬ 
cept,'' Povenmire says. “One actually asked 
us, 'Do these characters have any person¬ 
ality?' Well, yes, they do. It's just not the 
personality you've written for the past 10 
shows you've worked on.'' 

When Phineas and Ferb finally debuted in 
2007, however, the show was an instant suc¬ 
cess, quickly proving it wasn't “too smart'' 
for TV. “I remember a friend of my 9-year-old 
nephew telling me that he liked Phineas and 
Ferb because of 'the parallel story lines,"' 
Povenmire says with a chuckle. Even after 


it was proven that kids could handle the 
fast-moving plot and smarty-pants refer¬ 
ences, Povenmire and Marsh still found 
themselves fighting for some of their more 
surreal material. In several episodes, for 
instance, a character named Major Mono¬ 
gram interjects—apropos of nothing—the 
phrase “Ever since... the Academy.'' A Dis¬ 
ney executive quickly flagged the line, argu¬ 
ing (correctly) that it was utter nonsense. 
Povenmire assured him that it was exactly 
the kind of nonsense kids would parrot to 
one another at school. In fact, he felt so confi¬ 
dent, he told the executive he expected to one 
day hear children repeat the line. The skep¬ 
tical exec pledged to give Povenmire $100 
for every time Povenmire heard it (unsolic¬ 
ited, of course). “He now owes me $2,000/' 
Povenmire says. “And he said, 'Can I give it 
to you in Hannah Montana merchandise?''' 
There's even & Phineas and Ferb TV movie in 
the works for 2011. The show's success has 
also emboldened the Disney powers-that-be 
to greenlight other series with distinctive 
voices and even launch a boy-friendly car¬ 
toon channel called Disney XD. Are these the 
kids you want your own children to spend 
so much time with? Yes. Yes, they are. D3 
//////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributor gavin edwards (shadowy 
mentor@rulefortytwo.com) wrote about 
The Golden Compass in issue 15.12. 
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Breasts are just the beginning 




How tissue engineering and a new 
kind of stem cell can help the body 
rebuild itself, by Sharon Begley 





Tobein 
the company of 


Chris Calhoun 


is to encounter 
breasts, and 
encounter 
thedamnthings 

anytime, 
anywhere 
—including over 

a plate of 
spaghetti in a 

bustling 
Manhattan 
restaurant. 










On this spring afternoon, the 44-year-old 
CEO of San Diego-based biotech company 
Cytori Therapeutics pulls out his laptop, 
launches a PowerPoint presentation, and 
there they are: conical and cantaloupy, As 
through Ds, beige and pink and taupe and 
tan, more breasts than you might see in a 
women's locker room, never mind in the 
middle of a lunch table. 

A passing waiter does a double take at 
this lively slide show, but Calhoun is oblivi¬ 
ous. He's talking excitedly about how these 
women's bodies led him and his team of sci¬ 
entists to a discovery in tissue engineer¬ 
ing, a process that could well be one of the 
most momentous medical advances of the 



realized that for these women there was a 
huge unmet need for a disruptive change 
in technology," Calhoun says of the work 
that has consumed his team of researchers 
and surgeons for the past eight years. “It's 
the first practical cell therapy." He pauses. 
"And it's breasts." Which means cancer vic¬ 
tims with breasts mutilated by surgery—as 
well as women who are simply unhappy with 
their natural assets—can now grow a new 
and improved pair, with raw materials har¬ 
vested from their own body fat. 

But breast augmentation is just one devel¬ 
opment (so to speak) in the company's more 
ambitious plan: to introduce stem cell med¬ 
icine to the mass market—and not using 
the ethically fraught kind of stem cells from 
human embryos. Instead, based on almost a 
decade of trials that Cytori and its academic 
partners have performed on cell cultures, 
lab rodents, and now humans, they believe 
their engineered flab cells can treat more 
organs than you find in a French butcher 
shop. Chronic heart disease? Check: In human 
studies released in May, the cells improved 
patients' aerobic capacity and shrank the size 
of the infarct (tissue killed by lack of blood). 
Heart attack? Check: A human clinical trial, 
also reported in May, found that the cells 
increased both the blood supply to damaged 
heart muscle and the volume of blood that 
the heart pumped. Kidney injury as a result of 
cancer therapy? Check: In recent rat studies, 


IF CALHOUN AND HIS TEAM SUCCEED, THEY 
WON'T JUST CREATE MORE CLEAVAGE. 

THEY'LL MAKE POSSIBLE A WHOLE NEW 
FIELD: REGENERATIVE MEDICINE. 


21st century: the use of stem cells—specifi¬ 
cally stem-cell-enriched adipose (fat) tis¬ 
sue—to enhance, heal, and rebuild injured 
or damaged organs. 

A few taps on his laptop reveal the unset¬ 
tling "before" images of these seemingly 
normal breasts. There: a breast with a divot 
the size of a plum taken out of the bottom 
from a lumpectomy. There: a chest as flat as a 
floor mat from a double mastectomy. There: 
one so misshapen after a partial mastectomy, 
it's possible to determine what it actually is 
only because of its healthy companion. "We 


the cells improved kidney function. Inconti¬ 
nence after prostatectomy? Check: Another 
recent study reported that, by 12 weeks after 
injection, the cells had decreased the amount 
of urine male volunteers were leaking by 
89 percent. If Calhoun and his scientists suc¬ 
ceed, they won't just create more cleavage. 
They'll make practical a whole new field, one 
that medical visionaries have dreamed of for 
decades: regenerative medicine. 

It makes sense to apply Cytori's technol¬ 
ogy to enhance breasts instead of, say, repair 
urinary sphincters as a strategic way to 


move the patented technology out of rats 
and into people as soon as possible. Hearts, 
kidneys, and even sphincters have to work in 
order for us to survive. But we can live just 
fine without breast tissue, and, outside of 
feeding offspring, breasts don't have to do 
much. The fact is, the scientific and regu¬ 
latory hurdles to getting Cytori's cells into 
clinical use will be easier to clear for breasts 
than for other tissue: Breasts simply aren't 
as necessary as other organs, so the bar for 
proving to regulators that the technology 
works will be lower. 

It's also a booming market. In 2009, 
women forked over $964 million to plas¬ 
tic surgeons for breast augmentation, which 
edges out nose jobs as the most commonly 
performed plastic surgery in the US. 

More is driving that trend than just 
media-hyped views of beauty. Breast can¬ 
cer is a major factor. Incidence of the dis¬ 
ease has risen from 105 per 100,000 women 
in 1975 to 125 per 100,000 today (though 
it peaked at 141 per 100,000 in 1999), and 
the survival rate has increased: 75 percent 
of women diagnosed in 1975 lived at least 
five more years, compared with 90 percent 
today. That means more women will live 
more years after a lumpectomy or mas¬ 
tectomy. Most of these survivors would 
just as soon live those years with some¬ 
thing that resembles what they had before, 
thank you very much. Yet only 30 percent 
of women facing mastectomy are 
even offered a consultation with 
a plastic surgeon, notes Michael 
McGuire, president of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Plastic Surgeons and 
an associate professor of surgery 
at UCLA. And only 25 percent of 
women who lose a breast to cancer 
get a new one. (In 2009, there were 
86,424 breast reconstructions.) 

There is also demand from a bur¬ 
geoning demographic no one would have 
predicted 15 years ago: young women choos¬ 
ing bilateral prophylactic mastectomy after 
testing positive for mutations in genes— 
known as BRCA1 and BRCA2—that increase 
the risk of breast cancer by a factor of five 
compared with that for women without the 
mutations. Others are diagnosed with can¬ 
cer in one breast, have a mastectomy, and 
decide to have the healthy breast removed 
as well. In a 2009 study of women undergo¬ 
ing all forms of surgery for breast cancer, 
published in Annals of Surgical Oncology 
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by researchers led by surgical oncologist 
Todd Tuttle of the University of Minnesota, 
29 percent opted for this "contralateral pro¬ 
phylactic mastectomy.” Among just mastec¬ 
tomy patients (that is, excluding those who 
had a lumpectomy or other breast-sparing 
surgery), the rate of taking out the good with 
the bad was an astounding 56 percent- 
even though studies find no survival advan¬ 
tage in removing the healthy breast. Yet 
Tuttle hears it all the time: I never want to 
go through this again. “Younger and more- 
educated women are the ones choosing to go 
this route,” he says. And despite the improve¬ 
ments in silicone implants, they're still vul¬ 
nerable to ruptures and may eventually need 
to be replaced. What's more, inserting a sin¬ 
gle implant after cancer surgery can leave a 
woman asymmetric: It stays put while the 
surviving breast sags. It's no wonder, then, 
that women all over the world are desper¬ 
ate for a better option. 

HERE’S THE weird thing about breasts: 
They are a point of obsession, vulnerable to 
the mercurial whims of mass culture. But 
one thing remains constant: In every era, a 
whole lot of women are convinced they have 
the wrong kind. 

For better or for worse (mostly for worse), 
science, or a rudimentary facsimile thereof, 
has always been eager to help. European 
women of the 16th century applied a cumin- 
seed paste with a cloth soaked in water and 
vinegar to their breasts to keep them small 
and firm. In the late 1800s, the Princess 
Bust Developer consisted of a cream and 
a nifty device resembling a toilet plunger 
to increase cup size. Starting in the 1940s 
pinup era, there were liquid silicone oil injec¬ 
tions for breast enlargement (bad idea: leak¬ 
age, inflammation, granulomas) followed, in 
1962, by silicone-filled implants. 

Given this history of far-fetched augmen¬ 
tation schemes, it's not entirely unfathom¬ 
able that a plastic surgeon would one day 
realize the secret to enhanced breasts was 
hidden in a pair of love handles. In 1999, 
Marc Hedrick, then an assistant professor 
of surgery at UCLA, was doing yet another 
liposuction, and not a little suck-out-a-few- 
ounces-around-my-thighs-please-doctor 
procedure, either. He vacuumed 8 liters— 
more than 2 gallons—of fat from his patient. 
Scientists had long wondered whether fat 
tissue might contain stem cells. "If it does, 
then here we are, stupid plastic surgeons, 


How 
to build 
anew 
breast 


Cytori's process for recon¬ 
structing or augmenting 
breasts relies on the recent 
discovery that human fat 
contains an amazing concen¬ 
tration of stem cells—cells 
that can be separated out 
using a centrifuge. That's the 
science part. The artistry 
comes in when the surgeon 
makes tiny incisions for 
depositing the enriched fat 
cells, building a breast one 
dot-sized injection at a time 
like a 3-D pointillist. Here's 
how it works. —S.B. 















































































































































Stepl 

Liposuction 

• Breast reconstruction usually 
starts in the abdomen, using lipo¬ 
suction to harvest fat cells. 

• Each liposuction syringe holds 
about 60 cc (2 fluid ounces) of fat 
cells and takes five minutes to fill. 
Repairing the divot caused by an 
average lumpectomy requires eight 
to 10 syringes to get about 360 cc 
of fat tissue. Half the fat is used to 
create the volume needed to fill 
the divot and half is processed to 
isolate stem and regenerative cells. 

• Atypical augmentation requires 
800 cc (27 ounces) of liposuc- 
tioned fat: Volume varies, but in 
one study 160 cc of injected stem- 
cell-enriched tissue boosted 
breast circumference an average 
of 4 centimeters (1.6 cup sizes). 


Step 2 

Centrifugation 

• The liposuctioned fat is injected 
into the Celution System. 

• The fat cells are then “washed” 
with proprietary enzymes that 
break down the scaffolding that 
holds the fat cells together. 

• Next, a centrifuge separates the 
fat cells from the stem and regener¬ 
ative cells, concentrating them into 
a pellet, which is then extracted. 

• The pellet of cells is added back 
to some of the liposuctioned fat 
cells, producing a liquid suspension 
enriched with stem and regenera¬ 
tive cells and ready for injection. 


Step 3 

Injection 

• Using a tool called the Celbrush, 
the surgeon repeatedly deposits 
the enriched cells in the breast, 
either at the site of a lumpectomy or 
throughout the breast for augmen¬ 
tation or repair of a mastectomy. 

• With reconstruction patients, 
the tip on the brush makes tiny 
cuts that perforate scarred areas, 
transforming the bed of damaged 
tissue into a biological mesh. 

• The Celbrush releases 0.5 cc of 
cell-enriched tissue each time the 
surgeon moves its control wheel. 
The process typically takes a cou¬ 
ple of hours, depending on the 
extent of treatment. 

• The deposited tissue bonds 
quickly to the existing tissue. Within 
48 hours, new capillaries and blood 
vessels entwine through the new 
cells, supplying oxygen and nutri¬ 
ents to the now-stable tissue. 

• The injection area isn’t painful 
afterward; patients go home the 
same day. 


doing the stupidest procedure on the face 
of the earth/' says Hedrick, 48, now sitting 
in the La Jolla, California, offices of Cytori, 
which he cofounded in 2002. Td just taken 
8 liters out of some woman and dumped it 
in the trash. I asked myself, are there really 
stem cells in there?" 

Meanwhile, a postdoctoral fellow named 
Min Zhu had become bored with the rheu¬ 
matology research she was doing and was 
looking for a new field. She joined Hedrick's 
lab in spring of 1999, and he set her to the 
task of finding out once and for all whether 
there were stem cells in fat. Determining 
the qualities of a stem cell (versus a regular 
one) requires proving that it can differenti¬ 
ate into many cells, but Zhu hit a brick wall 
even before she could attempt that: After she 
isolated candidate stem cells from fat, the 
things refused to grow, let alone differentiate. 

Her breakthrough came when she fig¬ 
ured out that rather than using the stan¬ 
dard fibroblasts as feeder cells in her culture, 
she would use blood. “She just brute-forced 
it," Hedrick says. “She was forging her own 
trail—with a machete." Using blood to nour¬ 
ish and grow the stem cells, Zhu managed to 
induce them to differentiate into three lin¬ 
eages: first bone and cartilage, then muscle, 
and then neuron. She walked into Hedrick's 
office and said, “I think I have something." 
In April 2001, the scientists published in the 
journal Tissue Engineering their discovery 
that adipose tissue is chock-full of stem cells. 

At the same time that Zhu was making 
her breakthrough, Cytori's Calhoun was 
running a medical device company called 
MacroPore Biosurgery, and one of his sales¬ 
people told him about a plastic surgeon 
at UCLA named Marc Hedrick, who was 
doing some interesting tissue work. Curi¬ 
ous, Calhoun arranged a sit-down with Hed¬ 
rick. After some pleasantries, the surgeon 
dropped his bombshell: We've found stem 
cells in fat tissue. And it's the mother lode. 
The cells are in the padding around hips, 
thighs, abdomen, and flabby upper arms 
in such quantity that it isn't even neces¬ 
sary to culture them—get them to grow 
and proliferate in lab dishes—to harvest an 
abundant supply. There is roughly one adi¬ 
pose stem cell per 100 fat cells. (By compari¬ 
son, bone marrow contains one per 250,000 
to 400,000 cells.) “Marc said, we can get 
these cells out, it has nothing to do with 
embryos, and their potential is enormous," 
Calhoun recalls. “I loved him the moment 


I met him." That love was worth $1 mil¬ 
lion, the amount of MacroPore's money 
that Calhoun invested in the company 
Hedrick was starting, called StemSource. 

By 2002, Calhoun had persuaded Macro¬ 
Pore's board to sell a division of the company 
to Medtronic, the big medical-device maker, 
for $21 million. Calhoun turned around 
and used the cash to buy StemSource, ink¬ 
ing the deal in October 2002. (MacroPore 
changed its name to Cytori Therapeutics 
in July 2005.) 

Although StemSource's original busi¬ 
ness plan had been to bank stem cells, once 
it had been acquired by MacroPore, the focus 
switched to therapeutic uses for those adi¬ 
pose stem cells. Since Hedrick's surgical prac¬ 
tice focused on children with facial defects, 
he thought the cells could be coaxed to make 
bone in kids with a cleft palate. But as he and 
his UCLA team did more studies, Hedrick 
says, “we realized that although the cells 
could make bone, what they were really good 
at was making a new blood supply. We felt 
like if we could target that, it would be the key 
to every ischemic disease," in which tissue 
dies for want of an adequate blood supply— 
and therefore oxygen. “That led us to recon¬ 
figure the company to investigate using the 
cells for heart attack patients." 

As he and his team conducted rodent stud¬ 
ies for heart disease (at one point, Cytori 
had hundreds of animals in its labs), Hed¬ 
rick thought if adipose stem cells could 
yank heart tissue back from death's door by 
restoring blood flow, maybe the cells could 
keep other tissue alive and healthy. The radi¬ 
ation that women typically undergo after 
lumpectomy or mastectomy, for instance, 
damages the surviving tissue and destroys 
the local blood supply. “The tissue gets hard, 
and that makes it difficult to reconstruct or 
put an implant in," Calhoun says. And thus 
the idea of using adipose stem cells to recon¬ 
struct the breast was born. 

By 2003, Hedrick and Calhoun were push¬ 
ing ahead with research on using their stem 
cells to repair hearts damaged by heart 
attack or chronic disease. But at the same 
time, they were grappling with the challenge 
of repairing patients after partial mastec¬ 
tomy and lumpectomy. It's something that's 
always been a problem for surgeons: Build¬ 
ing only part of a breast with conventional 
methods, it turns out, is more difficult than 
constructing a whole new one, because it 
requires what UCLA's McGuire delicately 
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calls “local tissue rearrangement and/or 
flaps rather than implants.” In other words, 
the doctor squeezes and smooshes and 
moves tissue to fill in divots and missing 
quadrants and, with luck, turns what might 
have been reduced to an A cup during a can¬ 
cer operation into a match for the B or C 
on the healthy side. The result, alas, can be 
“very much less than optimal,” McGuire 
admits. “It's difficult to re-create the shape.” 
And ironically, given how grateful most 
breast cancer patients are if they can have 
a lumpectomy rather than a total mastec¬ 
tomy, such breast-sparing surgery can leave 
a woman with an aesthetically irreparable 
breast. With tumors smaller than an inch 


into the clinic required more than biology. 
It also required technology. When Hedrick 
originally outlined his vision for Calhoun in 
2000, he showed him drawings of a device to 
isolate the stem cells from liposuctioned fat 
en masse. “We were thinking a box,” Hedrick 
says. “We need some kind of box.” 

After $200 million in R&D, the “box” 
became the Celution System. It looks like a 
souped-up photocopier. But instead of tak¬ 
ing in originals and spitting out replicas, it 
turns liposuctioned fat into breast-making 
gold. The process to fix a lumpectomy divot 
begins when a surgeon pierces a patient's 
tummy with a syringe and sucks out about 
360 cc (12 fluid ounces) of fat, which is the 
pink-orange color of a Pacific sunset. Each 
syringe takes about five minutes to fill; to 
treat an average divot requires eight to 10 
syringes' worth. The fat is squirted into the 
Celution device. A proprietary mix of enzymes 
digest the scaffolding that holds the tissue 
together, freeing the cells; the centrifuge sep¬ 
arates the adipose tissue from the stem cells, 
which form a pellet at the bottom of the tube. 
Those cells are then combined with some of 
the remaining liposuctioned fat-tissue cells. 
The result, now a pale pink suspension con¬ 
taining millions of the stem and regenerative 
cells, is ready to go. The whole process takes 
about two hours. 

It's worth pausing here to ask just what, 
exactly, these magic cells are. Cytori calls 


AFTER $200 MILLION IN R&D, CYTORI HAD 
ITS MAGIC BOX. CALLED THE CELUTION 
SYSTEM, IT TRANSFORMS LIPOSUCTIONED 
FAT INTO LIFE-CHANGING STEM CELLS. 



‘celution 


across, lumpectomy leaves a gouge of up to 
twice that size, says surgeon Jan Vranckx 
of Leuven University Hospitals in Belgium: 
“Breast-conserving surgery is good at keep¬ 
ing the cancer from returning only if it is 
followed by radiotherapy, but that leaves 
scars and rigid, badly healing tissue. Yet 
the defects are often regarded as too small 
to do a full reconstruction.” 

Calhoun and Hedrick wanted to test their 
cells on the damaged breasts that other doc¬ 
tors couldn't be bothered with. But Hed¬ 
rick knew that bringing adipose stem cells 


them adipose-derived stem cells, or adi¬ 
pose-derived stem and regenerative cells, 
and sometimes adipose-derived progenitor 
cells. “These things have gone through the 
ringer in choosing a name,” says biomechan¬ 
ical engineer Kent Leach of UC Davis, who 
has used whatever-they-are to treat bone 
cysts in racehorses. A stem cell, by defini¬ 
tion, is able to differentiate into any of the 
200-plus kinds of cells in the human body, 
just as the cells of a days-old embryo can 
(and do). Cytori's are unlikely to ever show 
that range of differentiation. But they can 


differentiate into fat, bone, and muscle— 
among other tissues—depending on which 
signaling molecules they are exposed to. 
In a petri dish, the scientists provide those 
“this is what you will be when you grow up” 
molecules. In nature—that is, an embryo in 
a womb—biology somehow does. 

Now that they had their box, the Cytori 
team faced one more hurdle: finding suit¬ 
able subjects. “There aren't good animal 
models for breast reconstruction after can¬ 
cer,” Hedrick says. “That's why we went to 
humans so soon.” 

They found their humans in Japan, where 
the company had connections to surgeons 
through their business partners. But Japan 
made sense for another reason: There, the 
disfigurement of a mastectomy or lumpec¬ 
tomy is tantamount to social banishment. 
Much of a traditional woman's social life 
centers on public baths, and those whose 
breast cancer has left them deformed sel¬ 
dom go. When Keizo Sugimachi, a surgeon 
and president of Kyushu Central Hospital in 
Fukuoka, learned what Cytori was develop¬ 
ing, he launched an investigator-initiated (as 
opposed to Cytori-sponsored) trial, dubbed 
Restore 1. Over the course of six months in 
2006, he treated 20 women who'd had a par¬ 
tial mastectomy two to five years before. It 
was also the first clinical use of Cytori's Celu¬ 
tion System. Hedrick assisted on nearly all 
of the procedures and helped orchestrate 
how each would progress. They 
developed it all on the fly, using a 
lot of guesswork. How much fat do 
you extract? How many cells do you 
add back into the mix? How do you 
combine the liposuctioned fat with 
enzymes and growth factors and 
the other magic potions (all trade 
secrets) in the Celution machine? 
Do you overtreat, giving a woman 
more cell-enhanced tissue than you 
think is needed in case some of it doesn't 
take? Where do you make the incision in 
the breast to inject the cells? How do you 
deal with scarring from the radiation most 
mastectomy patients get after surgery? “I 
think we just guessed right,” Hedrick says. 
“We solved a lot of the problems in the first 
operation. If it didn't work, it was because 
we put too much in, or didn't treat the scar, 
or didn't prepare the tissue bed right.” 

They got better with each case, improving 
the protocol as they went. In December 2007, 
Sugimachi told the | continued on page i88 
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are accustomed to strong odors, but several years 
ago a new aroma began wafting through the city’s 
streets, a smell that was more unnerving than the usual 
offenders (trash, sweat, urine) precisely because it was 
so delightful: the sweet, unmistakable scent of maple 
syrup. It was a fickle miasma, though, draping itself 
over Morningside Heights one afternoon, disappear¬ 
ing for weeks, reemerging in Chelsea for a few pass¬ 
ing hours before vanishing again. Fearing a chemical 
warfare attack, perhaps from the Aunt Jemima wing of 
al Qaeda, hundreds of New Yorkers reported the smell 
to authorities. The New York Times first wrote about it in 
October 2005; local blogs covered each outbreak, aug¬ 
mented by firsthand reports in their comment threads. 

The city quickly determined that the odor was harmless, but the that routed all complaints to the Office of Emergency Management 
mystery of its origin persisted for four years. During maple syrup and Department of Environmental Protection, which took precise 
events, as they came to be called, operators at the city's popular location data from each syrup smeller. Within hours, inspectors 
NYC311 call center—set up to field complaints and provide informa- were taking air quality samples in the affected regions. The reports 
tion on school closings and the like—were instructed to reassure were tagged by location and mapped against previous complaints, 
callers that they could go about their business as usual. A working group gathered atmospheric data from past syrup events: 

But then city officials had an idea. Those calls into the 311 line, they temperature, humidity, wind direction, velocity, 
realized, weren't simply queries from an edgy populace. They were clues. Seen all together, the data formed a giant arrow aiming at a 
On January 29, 2009, another maple syrup event commenced group of industrial plants in northeastern New Jersey. A quick bit 
in northern Manhattan. The first reports triggered a new protocol of shoe-leather detective work led the authorities to a flavor com- 
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pound manufacturer named Frutarom, which had been processing 
fenugreek seeds on January 29. Fenugreek is a versatile spice used 
in many cuisines around the world, but in American supermarkets, 
it's most commonly found in the products on one shelf—the one 
where they sell cheap maple-syrup substitutes. 

Fifteen months after the Maple Syrup Mystery was solved, mayor 
Michael Bloomberg paid a visit to the 311 call center, which is housed 
in the warrens of downtown Manhattan, just a few blocks east of 
Ground Zero. With its high ceilings, playful carpet tiles, and 
dual LCD monitors on every desk, the main call center room 
looks like a web startup, until you register the steady mur¬ 
mur of 150 to 200 customer service professionals working 
the phones. Mounted on one wall is an oversize dashboard, 
with chunky blue, red, and green LED pixels tallying the day's 
inflows by city department: calls waiting, maximum waiting 
time, agents on call—and the most important statistic of all, 
"service level," which reports the percentage of calls that are 
answered within 30 seconds. Bloomberg's visit this May was in 
honor of 311's 100 millionth call, and for the photo op/ihemayogpfe, 
fielded one call himself. As it happened, the caller recognized 
Bloomberg's voice; he turned out to be a former colleague from 
the mayor's investment banking days at Salomon Brothers. 

Even the biggest cities have small towns buried within them. 

There was something fitting in this unlikely connection, 
since 311 is designed to re-create some of the human touch 
of small-town life in the context of a vast metropolis. Eighty 
percent of calls connect to a live rep within half a minute, after 
a brief recorded message summing up the day's parking regula¬ 
tions (a major topic of 311 queries) and other relevant news. Also 
crucial to the 311 ethos is the idea of civic accountability: By giving 
New Yorkers an easy way to report broken streetlights or graffiti 
or after-hours construction, the service helps them play a role in 
solving the problems they see in their own neighborhoods. 

Launched in March 2003,311 now fields on average more than 
50,000 calls a day, offering information about more than 3,600 
topics: school closings, recycling rules, homeless shelters, park 
events, pothole repairs. The service has translators on call to handle 
some 180 different languages. City officials tout a 2008 customer 
satisfaction survey, conducted by an outside firm, that compared 


311's popularity to other call centers in both the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors. 311 finished first, barely edging out hotel and retail 
performance but beating other government call centers, like the 
IRS's, by a mile. (At the very bottom of the list, not surprisingly: 
cable companies.) Executive director Joseph Morrisroe attributes 
311's stellar scores to its advanced technology, relentless focus on 
metrics, and employee training, which ensures that "customers 
will speak with a polite, professional, and knowledgeable New 
Yorker when they need assistance." 

If anyone still wondered whether the 311 concept was here to 
stay, New York's 100 millionth call should have dispelled all doubts. 
So, for that matter, should the other 300-plus public call centers 
now in operation across the US. For millions of Americans, dial¬ 
ing 311 has become almost as automatic as 411 or 911. But—as New 
York learned in the maple syrup incident—the hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of calls also represent a huge pool of data to be collected, 
parsed, and transformed into usable intelligence. Perhaps even 
more exciting is the new ecosystem of startups, inspired by New 
York's success and empowered by 21st-century technology, that 
has emerged to create innovative ways for residents to document 
their problems. All this meticulous urban analysis points the way 
toward a larger, and potentially revolutionary, development: the 
city built of data, the crowdsourced metropolis. 

AS USEFUL AS 311 is to ordinary 
New Yorkers, the most intriguing 
thing about the service is all the 
information it supplies back to 
the city. Each complaint is logged, 
tagged, and mapped to make it 
available for subsequent analysis. 
In some cases, 311 simply helps New 
York respond more intelligently to 
|H needs that were obvious to begin 

with. Holidays, for example, spark 
reliable surges in call volume, with 
questions about government clos¬ 
ings and parking regulations. On 
snow days, call volume spikes pre¬ 
cipitously, which 311 anticipates 
with recorded messages about 
school closings and parking rules. 

But the service also helps city leaders detect patterns that might 
otherwise have escaped notice. After the first survey of 311 com¬ 
plaints ranked excessive noise as the number one source of irrita¬ 
tion among residents, the Bloomberg administration instituted 
a series of noise-abatement programs, going after the offenders 
whom callers complained about most often (that means you, Mis¬ 
ter Softee). Similarly, clusters of public-drinking complaints in 
certain neighborhoods have led to crackdowns on illegal social 
clubs. Some of the discoveries have been subtle but brilliant. For 
example, officials now know that the first warm day of spring will 
bring a surge in use of the city's chlorofluorocarbon recycling pro¬ 
grams. The connection is logical once you think about it: The hot 
weather inspires people to upgrade their air conditioners, and they 



























don't want to just leave the old, Freon-filled units out on the street. 

The 311 system has proved useful not just at detecting reliable 
patterns but also at providing insights when the normal patterns 
are disrupted. Clusters of calls about food-borne illness or sanitary 
problems from the same restaurant now trigger a rapid response 
from the city's health department. And during emergencies, call¬ 
ers help provide real-time insight into what's really happening. 
“When [New York Yankees pitcher] Cory Lidle crashed his plane 
into a building on the Upper East Side, we had a bulletin on all of 
our screens in less than an hour explaining that it was not an act 
of terrorism," Morrisroe says. After US Airways flight 1549 crash- 
landed in the Hudson in 2009, a few callers dialed 311 asking what 
they should do with hand luggage they'd retrieved from the river. 
“We have lots of protocols and systems in place for emergencies 
like plane crashes," Morrisroe explains, “but we'd never thought 
about floating luggage." This is the beauty of 311. It thrives on the 
quotidian and predictable—the school-closing queries and pothole 
complaints—but it also plays well with black swans. 

A DATA-DRIVEN APPROACH TO URBAN LIFE makes sense, because 
cities are in many respects problems of information management. 
But the problems take various forms, depending on whether you 
confront them as a public agency or an ordinary citizen. 
Governments want to know where the messes are so they 
can prioritize cleanups. But for city dwellers, the chal¬ 
lenge takes a different shape, because we need to know 
which resource we should use to satisfy our present need. 
Transportation is a classic example. A pedestrian standing 
at any intersection in Manhattan has at least four modes of 
transportation to choose from: cab, bus, subway, or foot. 

In some cases, there are dozens of bus and subway lines 
within a few blocks and hundreds of taxis. Each is a poten¬ 
tial data point—the F train that's 12 minutes behind sched¬ 
ule, the six cabs looking for fares just around the corner. 

One way or another, that kind of data is going to be avail¬ 
able and flowing through our mobile devices in the near 
future. When the city's Taxi and Limousine Commission 
installed television screens and credit card machines in 
all taxis, they also installed GPS devices that communicate 
vast amounts of information back to the TLC. “There are 
13,000 cabs pinging back data on location, travel speeds, 
whether they have customers," says Carole Post, the new 
commissioner of New York's Department of Information Technol¬ 
ogy and Telecommunications. “The TLC is mapping where cabs are 
needed in real time." Combine that data with live transit informa¬ 
tion—and even Yelp-style reviews of the most interesting streets 
for window-shopping—and the decision of how to get from point 
X to point Y becomes far more interesting. In other words, 311 is 
just the beginning: As technologies evolve, all this pooling and 
sharing and analysis of data will allow cities to get increasingly 
sophisticated in how they solve urban problems. 

Several promising startups—some venture-funded, others non¬ 
profit—have begun to explore and, in some cases, expand on the 
311 mission. A service called SeeClickFix lets users report open 
fire hydrants, dangerous intersections, threatening tree limbs, 
and the like. (A similar service, FixMyStreet, launched in the UK 
several years ago.) In proper Web 2.0 fashion, all reports are vis¬ 


ible to the community, and other members can vote to endorse the 
complaints. Another startup, BlockChalk, has released an iPhone 
app that uses GPS data to let users create public notes tagged to 
specific locations. CitySourced, an angel-backed startup, has part¬ 
nered with the city of San Jose to serve as a high tech frontend for 
its 311 system. A New York-based site called UncivilServants col¬ 
lects reports and photos of government workers abusing parking 
rules around the city and ranks the top offenders by department. 
(The worst abuser, by a wide margin, is the NYPD.) 

By making all complaints and queries public, these services let 
ordinary people detect emergent patterns as readily as civil ser¬ 
vants can. To date, New York's 311 has been reluctant to share spe¬ 
cific call records with the general public, but Post says it plans to 
open up more. “We tend to be conservative about exposing data," 
she says. “There's a legitimate concern about false claims—restau¬ 
rants calling in to report rats in a competitor's kitchen. You want 
to preserve the innocent-until-proven-guilty assumption. But we 
believe there's an enormous amount of data where the only party that 
could be perceived to be 'scarlet-lettered' is the city: the potholes 
and graffiti and overturned wastebaskets. I mean, if someone wants 
to call in a pothole that doesn't exist—so be it. I guess they can." 

FOR NEW YORK, one of the first 
experiments in open 311 data has 
been the Street Conditions Obser¬ 
vation Unit program. Scout, as 
it's known, supplements citizen 
reports with information collected 
by 15 trained inspectors who drive 
every street in the city—some 6,374 
road miles—recording and mapping 
each “quality of life" problem they 
encounter. Their findings are then 
fed into the 311 system as if they had 
been called in by residents. In the 
first three months of the program, 
the addition of Scout data led to a 
sixfold increase in graffiti reports. 

Scout reports are available to the 
public on detailed maps showing 
when the issue was first reported 
and whether it has been resolved. 
But the limited nature of this data makes the maps far less useful 
than they could be. In the generally graffiti-free blocks around my 
house, for example, Scout reports just two “sunken catch basins" 
and a “failed street repair"—hardly a thorough or useful account¬ 
ing of what the city (or my neighbors and I) should be trying to fix. 
The rest of the information remains trapped somewhere in the 311 
databases—along with all the other databases maintained by the 
city. Post says the Scout maps are just the beginning and promises 
to overlay extensive quality-of-life data on them in the near future. 

But even a city government like Bloomberg's, which prides itself 
on entrepreneurial flair, needs to recognize the limits of its capac¬ 
ity to innovate. For every promising Scout map, there are hundreds 
of ideas for interesting civic apps lurking in the minds of citizens. 
(I myself am cofounder of a hyperlocal news platform called 
Outside.in.) To tap that energy, New | continued on page 192 
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MOST 311 COMPLAINTS 


FEWEST 311 COMPLAINTS 



(1-48) (427-474) 



WHAT'S YOUR 

PROBLEM? 


10466 


SEPTEMBERS, 
10:54:31 AM 


A neighbor's garbage has 
accumulated in their back¬ 
yard, attracting rats. 


SOME NEW YORKERS ARE 
KVETCHIER THAN OTHERS. A 
BREAKDOWN BY ZIP CODE 
FOR ONE WEEK IN SEPTEMBER. 


10471 


SEPTEMBERS, 
12:56:32 PM 


A newly renovated 
building looks unstable. 




11358 


SEPTEMBER 8, 
5:16:48 PM 


A dead animal is found in 
a park trash can. 


11216 


SEPTEMBER 8 
9:37:36 PM 


A local deli is falsely 
advertising cold-cut prices 




SEPTEMBER 10 
11:20:00 AM 


11691 


A tattoo parlor is operating 
without a license. 


10003 


SEPTEMBER 14 
9:04:54 AM 


A restaurant menu lacks 
caloric information. 


10019 

SEPTEMBER 9, 
10:14:04 PM 

Skateboarders are making 
noise in a nearby park. 


11230 

SEPTEMBER 9, 
10:22:13 PM 

A neighbor plays her TV 

too loudly 

, for hours. 


1 n PI Q □ SEPTEMBER 15 
lUUlJU 5:15:48PM 






An electronic keyboard 
is left in the trunk of a 
taxicab. 




11105 


SEPTEMBERS 

1:36:10PM 


A mouse is seen in a 
restaurant kitchen. 


SOURCE: NEW YORK CITY DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY & TELECOMMUNICATIONS. 





















































































By C. J. CHIVERS 

Photographs by 
TOM SCHIERLITZ 


INSURGENCIES. REBELLIONS. MASSACRES. 

The AK-47 is the most deadly—and disruptive- 
technology of the past century. A story in three parts. 
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□ □ 



PART 1: 


ORIGINS 


he compact automatic rifle 
that Stalin’s engineers unveiled 
in 1947 didn’t look like much 
of a gun. The result of a secret 
design contest, its compo¬ 
nents were simple, inelegant, 
workmanlike. Its ammunition 
lacked the stopping power of 
other rifle cartridges. Its barrel 
was too short to achieve the 



range of standard infantry rifles. When the 
Pentagon finally got its hands on a few of the 
weapons in the 1950s, officials scoffed. But 
from this unheralded beginning, the Soviet 
Union's modest little gun—dubbed the Avto- 
mat Kalashnikova-47—would become one of 
the most recognizable artifacts of the 20th 
century. *1 The AK-47 and its variants can 
be seen as a lot of things—amoral massacre 
machines, pop-culture icons, the most plen¬ 
tiful and influential weaponry of the past half 
century. But the gun can also be viewed as 
one of the most disruptive technologies ever. 
Quickly transcending the purposes and bor¬ 
ders of the highly centralized state that cre¬ 
ated it, the AK-47 gives individuals and small 
groups a lethality that previously belonged 
only to rigidly organized and well-financed 
militaries. What it may have lacked in pre¬ 
cision and power it has made up for in ease 
of use, cost, reliability, and readily available 
parts and ammunition. It has helped ensure 
that even the poor, the small-statured, the 
dim-witted, the illiterate, and the untrained 
are able to acquire weapons and keep them 
functioning. *1 The AK-47's rise was enabled 
by a government-led manufacturing push. 
Throughout the 1950s, the Kremlin shared its 


new rifles with like-minded states and ordered 
its Warsaw Pact vassals to produce them. By 
the 1960s, factories were churning out AK-47s 
in the planned economies of the Eastern bloc, 
where the communist governments distrib¬ 
uted and stockpiled the rifles by the tens of 
millions—whether anyone wanted them or 
not. That oversupply, combined with poor 
security and rampant corruption, meant that 
by the 1970s and '80s, the guns were available 
to fighters for almost any cause. After the 
Warsaw Pact unraveled and the Soviet Union 
collapsed, many successor governments lost 
custody of their surplus arsenals, providing an 
almost boundless new supply. *1 Today, the AK 
is almost everywhere, and it has fundamen¬ 
tally rewritten the rules of modern warfare, 
giving bands of moderately skilled fighters 
with few other resources the power to take on, 
and defeat, some of the best-resourced armies 
in the world. Stalin's rifle became, and remains, 
the everyman gun, a success—and scourge— 
that is sure to last well into the 21st century. HQ 
/////////////////////^^^ 

c. j. chivers (www.cjchivers.com) is the 
author of The Gun, a history of the AK-47\ 
which was published by Simon & Schuster 
in October. 




Soviet satellites, allies, and rivals 
have all built weapons based on the 
Kalashnikov platform, producing 
scores of local AK variants that still 
flood the market today. 






























































Early versions of the AK-47 included a receiver— 
the main body of the weapon, not including the 


barrel—constructed out of a block of solid steel that had been 
cut, ground, and drilled into shape by assembly-line workers. The 
Soviet Union spent 10 years figuring out how to design a receiver 
that could be machine-stamped, which would result in a lighter 
gun and cut down on the cost of labor and raw materials. By 1959, 
the stamped-metal AKM had replaced the first-generation AK-47 
and soon became the most widely distributed version of the rifle. 





(.wno, at yu, stm lives in iznevsK, 
Russia) is intensely proud of it, but 
many dislike it. The switch can be 
balky, and it often makes a loud 
click when manipulated. It’s also 
not original—Remington’s Model 
8, developed several decades 
before, had a similar mechanism. 



iPad Extra 

For a 360-degree breakdown of an AK-47, 
download wired from the iTunes Store. 













GAS SYSTEM 



This combination of port, cylinder, piston, and 
return spring is key to the AK-47’s reliability. When 
propellant burns at near-explosive speeds, it releases more energy 
than needed to fire the bullet; the gas system captures some of 
that energy and puts it to work ejecting spent cartridges and load¬ 
ing fresh ones. The gun’s parts are heavy and loose enough to plow 
through grit or mud. That reliability comes at the expense of accu¬ 
racy, but the AK-47’s designers ignored the Western preference for 
tight-fitting rifles in favor of one that would almost always work. 



FRONT-SIGHT POST 


This elevated 
sight, which 
helps shooters see over the gas 
tube above the barrel, also contrib¬ 
utes to the AK-47’s distinctive 
shape. Similar posts had appeared 
on previous guns, including the 
AS-44, an earlier Soviet project. 


M1943 CARTRIDGE 


In 1943, the Soviets captured an 
unusual cartridge from Nazi soldiers 
on Germany’s eastern front. The cartridge, roughly mid¬ 
way in size between traditional rifle and pistol ammo, lacked 
the power for effective long-range shooting but was more 
than adequate for most combat. It generated less heat and 
recoil, which meant that guns built around it could be lighter, 
cheaper, and easier to fire. The Soviets decided to design 
their own version of the cartridge—called the M1943—and 
then a new weapon to fire it: the Kalashnikov assault rifle. 


One of the eye-catching traits that gives the Kalash¬ 
nikov line its iconic profile is the magazine—curved 
to account for the tapered shape of the cartridges. Other guns 
had used curved magazines, but as the AK grew more popular, 
the shape became associated with the Kalashnikov. The magazine, 
which has a reinforced metal lip to prevent damage, is one reason 
the gun rarely jams. This contrasts sharply with the magazines that 
have fed the American M-16 and M-4 over the years, which have 
been endlessly redesigned and reissued (as late as 2009). 


This schematic 
presents a sim¬ 
plified view of the 
AK-47 and does 
not include every 
component. 




























The Kalashnikov was de- 
A M signed to be a tool of the state, 

I I I ™ ■ with its earliest production 

■■■ I I runs distributed exclusively 

III I I !■! I to Soviet soldiers. By the 

" ~~ mid-1950s, the Soviet Union 

was supplying AK-47s to 
ideologically aligned states 

like China and East Germany. By the late ’50s, the USSR had set up a kind of franchising 
model, sharing the specs with communist-government-run munitions factories around 
the world, allowing for local varieties and derivations. But as more Kalashnikovs were 
assembled, they started drifting from state hands—supplied to proxy forces, sold to 
shifty purchasers, and stolen from underprotected weapons depots. Soon, the guns were 
being used by guerrilla groups against the very governments that produced them. 


m 


The leftist guerrillas of the 
FMLN used guns from East 
Germany and North Korea 
and ammunition from Cuba— 
a distributed global net¬ 
work to arm Soviet-friendly 
groups. Today, the FMLN is 
a legitimate political party, 
holding the presidency. 


rrv; ■ 
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VENEZUELA, 

2006-PRESENT 



>• 


In 2006, Hugo Chavez pur¬ 
chases 100,000 AKs and a 
license to manufacture the 
guns, leading the Pentagon 
to worry that he might try to 
become an arms broker. His 
factory is due to open in 2011. 
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THE HUNGARIAN 
REVOLUTION, 1956 


The AK-47 was intended as 
a tool to put down anti-Soviet 
uprisings. But Hungarian 
rebels picked up guns aban¬ 
doned in Budapest. The one¬ 
time tool of the police state 
was turned against its makers. 


nm mm - 


■■■ 



Machetes and farm tools are remembered 
as the weapons of the Hutu militias, but AKs 
were widely used too. The gun was also seen 
in genocides like the massacre of Kurds in Iraq 
and the slaughter of Bosnians in Srebrenica. 


PDP-PDP-PDP From movies to videogames to product 

Pill TIIDC FUr desi 9 n > the AK-47 has taken plenty of star turns 

bUU UKl in pop culture. A timeline. —TimothyLesle 


1984 : In Red Dawn, 
a group of USteens 
played by the likes 
of Patrick Swayze 
and Lea Thompson 
repel communist 
invaders by using 
the Reds’ own AKs 
againstthem. 



1988 : NWA’s 
• “Straight Outta 

: Compton,” the 

defining anthem 
^ of gangsta rap, 
j includes a shout- 
: outtothe Kalash- 
: nikov: “AK-47 is 

: the tool.” 



<0 


1996 : Brooklyn 
hipsters declare 
theirallegianceto 
the borough—and 
their superiority 
over fellow gentri- 
fiers—by wearing 
AK-bedecked defend 
BROOKLYN T-shirts. 



❖ 


1997 : In Jackie 
Brown, Samuel L. 
Jackson waxes 
rhapsodic: “When 
you absolutely, posi¬ 
tively got to kill every 
motherfucker in 
the room, accept no 
substitutes.” 











MUNICH OLYMPICS, 
GERMANY, 1972 


AFGHANISTAN, 

1979-PRESENT 


IRAQ WAR, 

2003-2010 


VIETNAM WAR, 

1961-1973 


SADAT ASSASSINATION, 
EGYPT, 1981 


MOZAMBIQUE, 

1964-PRESENT 


Eight young Palestinians disguised as ath¬ 
letes entered the Olympic village carrying 
Kalashnikovs in duffels and seized Israeli ath 
letes. The dark spectacle played out on live 
TV and ushered in the era of modern terror. 


AK-toting mujahideen, armed 
by Pakistan, the US, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, and others, drove out the 
Soviet army. Some of the same 
fighters are now members of 
the Taliban, aiming their AKs at 
US and NATO forces. 


After US troops were met 
by Kalashnikov-carrying 
soldiers and insurgents, the 
Pentagon purchased tens of 
thousands of the guns to arm 
local security forces. 


The USSR and China passed 
AKs to the North Vietnam¬ 
ese army and the Viet Cong, 
whose uneducated and agrar 
ian forces used them to out- 
gun US troops. The weapon’s 
reputation was forged here. 


Soldiers on parade turned their AKs— 
which the Egyptians had manufactured to 
strengthen the state—on their president, 
Anwar Sadat, killing him in full view of the 
world. The nation plunged into martial law. 


Warlord Joseph Kony used 
abducted children as his sol¬ 
diers in his campaign against 
Uganda’s government. He 
armed them with AKs—easy 
to use, they're the ideal 
weapon for children. 


The newly empowered rebel 
movement put a silhouette 
of the Kalashnikov on the 
national flag. The symbol 
remains there today, despite 
a push to remove it. 



2001: Andrei 
Kirilenko—born in 
Kalashnikov’s home¬ 
town of Izhevsk— 
starts playing 
forward for the Utah 
Jazz. His jersey 
number: 47. Guess 
his nickname. 



2001: The anony¬ 
mous antihero of 
Grand Theft Auto III 
terrorizes the good 
people of Liberty 
City with a base¬ 
ball bat, a rocket 
launcher—and 
an AK-47 variant. 



O 


2005: Design guru 
Philippe Starck 
releases a luxe 
line of gun-shaped 
lamps, including an 
AK-47 model (avail¬ 
able in chrome 
or gold). Greatfor 
armchair dictators. 



illustrations by Alex Williamson 
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Welcome to Vegas, where one Wall Street investment 
firm is using its high-powered algorithms to make sports 
betting as sophisticated as stocktrading. 



a sweltering August evening in Las Vegas, but it’s cool inside the sports¬ 
wagering emporium at the M Resort Spa and Casino. On one of the dozens 
of TVs around the room, the Detroit Tigers are playing the White Sox in 
Chicago, and Jimmy E. has a feeling. *1 Jimmy, a fiftyish man in Bermuda 
shorts and Crocs, sips green tea as he surveys his options on three small 
monitors in front of him. The veteran sports bettor would rather not reveal 
his full name, but he’s happy to share the details of his wagers. He has 
$8,600 on account that he can draw from. He also has a gut instinct that 
the next man up to bat, the Tigers’ Jhonny Peralta, is going to strike out. 
Jimmy taps one of the touchscreens, placing a $250 bet on Peralta whiff¬ 
ing. The first pitch is a swing and a miss. Jimmy’s a third of the way there. 
























The M Resort is a new casino 8 miles 
south of the glittering Vegas Strip. Its wood- 
accented sports book (gambling lingo for 
the casino within the casino where you can 
wager on sporting events) resembles a cross 
between an upscale sports bar and a midtier 
accounting firm. Some gamblers hunch over 
workstations identical to the one Jimmy sits 
at, feverishly entering fresh bets. Others 
wander around the floor clutching touch¬ 
screen tablet devices that 
they use to tap in spur-of- Cantor Gaming 
the-moment wagers. There CEO Lee Amaitis. 
are occasional cheers when a 
big play happens, but mostly 
there's a palpable tension, a 
sense that everyone around you is engaged 
in intense concentration. If the big-screen 
TVs were playing CNBC instead of ESPN, you 
might mistake the place for a trading floor. 

Jimmy squints through his glasses at 
the screens in front of him as Peralta goes 
after the second pitch. Another miss. Newly 
updated odds appear. The count is 0 and 2, 
and at this point, Jimmy could hedge the 
bet he made 45 seconds ago by entering 
a counterwager—with attractively long 
odds—that Peralta will actually get on 
base. Jimmy opts to sit tight, which turns 
out to be a wise decision—the third pitch 
comes and Peralta goes down swinging. In 
mere seconds, $777 is credited to Jimmy's 
account. “My pending bets look favorable,'' 
he says. He has money down on the outcome 
of the game, but he has also bet on specific 
at-bats, the performances of various play¬ 
ers, and which team will win a particular 
set of three innings. 

When the White Sox's Mark Kotsay comes 
to the plate, Jimmy taps the touchscreen 
to bet $250 that Kotsay will be retired in 
any way other than a strikeout. If Jimmy is 
right, he will add $325 to his bankroll. But 
Kotsay swings, connects, and gets on base 
with a single—$250 gone forever. Jimmy 
looks a little drained by the accumulation of 
microdramas. “People say baseball is slow," 
he remarks as he flags down a cocktail wait¬ 
ress to freshen his green tea. “But it doesn't 
seem slow when you bet like this." 

Jimmy is operating more like a daytrader 
than a traditional casino sports bettor, mov¬ 
ing in and out of positions on the fly, looking 
for hedges, capitalizing on fleeting moments 
of inefficiency. And that is not an accident. 

Since 2009, the sports book at the M has 
been run by Cantor Gaming, a division of 


the Wall Street financial sendees outfit Can¬ 
tor Fitzgerald. The resort's new bookmaker 
openly boasts that it's bringing the pace and 
style of Wall Street trading to betting on 
baseball, football, and basketball—and dab¬ 
bling in everything from horse racing to golf. 

This style of on-the-fly wagering while the 
game unfolds, known as in-running, didn't 
exist in Vegas casinos when Cantor Gaming 
arrived. Other big casinos in town give sports 
gamblers a narrow range of betting opportu¬ 
nities and a limited amount of time in which 
to bet. That appalls Lee Amaitis, formerly 
co-CEO of Cantor offshoot BGC Partners and 
now president and CEO of Cantor Gaming. 
“When Wall Street first opens, everybody 


starts trading; in this town, when a game 
gets going, everybody stops betting," he 
says. “That's the dumbest thing I ever heard. 
The game is the market. Why not let people 
bet the market?" 

Amaitis is sitting at the real* of the M sports 
book, looking commanding in a sharp black 
suit and a white shirt that's open at the neck. 
His hair is slicked back in a style fashionable 
among financial execs around the time of the 
original Wall Street flick. “Most operators 
here do not have the technology or the capital 
investment to do what we are doing," he says 
in a gravelly Brooklyn accent. “They build 
great resorts, but they aren't figuring out 
howto calculate algorithms on Derek Jeter." 











“This is going to be Wall Street 
in the desert. We’re not 
building a betting operation, 




Cantor has generated a lot 
of buzz with the original tech¬ 
nology behind its sports book 
operation, especially the eDeck 
tablets—touchscreen wireless devices that 
can be used to bet from anywhere in the 
casino. But the cornerstone of the operation 
is a piece of number-crunching software 
called Midas. It functions like the predic¬ 
tive computer programs that Amaitis dealt 
with on Wall Street: Midas acquires informa¬ 
tion, processes it, finds mathematical pat¬ 
terns and correlations, and uses all of that 
to divine the ever-shifting odds of sport¬ 
ing events. The system is robust enough to 
handle the play-by-play handicapping that 


keeps Jimmy E. glued to every pitch of the 
Tigers-White Sox game. During basketball 
season, things move so quickly that the bet¬ 
tors at the M have about eight seconds to 
consider a wager before the odds change. 

Amaitis insists that Cantor Gaming's 
departure from the traditional style of sports 
books is the future, and some casinos are 
coming around to the idea. The Venetian 
and Palazzo, situated on the northern end 
of the Strip, launched Cantor's sports oper¬ 
ations technology last fall. The Hard Rock 
Hotel and Casino just made a deal, and the 
Tropicana will be Cantorized by year's end. 
"This is going to become Wall Street in the 
desert," Amaitis says. "We are not building 
a sports-betting operation; we are building 
a trading operation." 


to many people on Wall Street, gambling 
is a dirty word. Overlords at firms like 
Deutsche Bank and JP Morgan take great 
pains to differentiate the sober, 
serious profession of investing 
from the irresponsible, impul¬ 
sive act of betting. Conversely, 
many traditional investment 
houses are eager to dismiss 
newfangled equity trading tech¬ 
niques as something closer to 
spins of the roulette wheel than to long¬ 
term investment strategies. "Wall Street 
hates being thought of as a gambling oper¬ 
ation, but that's how it makes its money," 
says John Bogle, founder of the risk-averse 
index-fund titan Vanguard Group. "One of 
the big trading firms just announced that 
its average hold time on a stock was 11 sec¬ 
onds. That is not investing—it's gambling." 

The stigma associated with the term 
became even more pronounced after the 
financial meltdown of late 2008. At Senate 


hearings this April in which Goldman Sachs 
execs were grilled about the collapse of their 
mortgage-backed securities—a collapse that 
threatened to bring down the entire US econ¬ 
omy—the worst put-down that senator Claire 
McCaskill of Missouri could conceive of was, 
"You had less oversight than a pit boss in Las 
Vegas." Goldman CEO Lloyd Blankfein was 
dubbed the prince of casino capitalism by 
the media. In The New York Times, reporter 
Andrew Ross Sorkin wrote that Goldman's 
synthetic collateralized debt obligation was 
"no different than betting on the New York 
Yankees vs. the Oakland Athletics." 

It was in the thick of this debacle, March 
2009, that Cantor Gaming rolled out its M 
Resort sports book operation, an enterprise 
that flagrantly, deliberately blurs the line 
between investing and gambling. Why aren't 
they being pilloried? 

For starters, Cantor Fitzgerald doesn't 
have to deal with stockholders, individual 
investors, or the press the way its higher- 
profile competitors on Wall Street do. Can¬ 
tor is a private company that derives much 
of its income from being the middleman in 
trades between major banks. Also unlike oth¬ 
ers in the finance industry, it never begged 
the government for hundreds of millions of 
dollars to cover its bad investments. "Can¬ 
tor is private, it didn't blow up, it didn't 
take TARP money," says Steven Begleiter, 
former head of corporate strategy at Bear 
Stearns (who also won $1.6 million in the 
2009 World Series of Poker). "I doubt Gold¬ 
man Sachs would move into this business- 
in the current environment, it could generate 
unwanted newspaper headlines. But Cantor 
is small enough that nobody on Wall Street 
really worries about what they're up to." 

Amaitis insists that Cantor's gambling 
operation is no more likely to cause a stink 























than the fact that Goldman Sachs bought 
four casinos. While it's true that the real 
estate division of Goldman did acquire the 
Stratosphere, two branches of Arizona Char¬ 
lie's, and another Nevada outfit in April 2007, 
Goldman execs aren't telling The Wall Street 
Journal that they want to "turn gamblers 
into traders" the way Amaitis is. Pressed 
further on this point, Amaitis insists that 
he doesn't worry about the potential for 
stigma. "My job is not to judge the moral¬ 
ity of why people gamble," he says. "My job 
is to invest in and create things that make 
money for my partners." 

Amaitis anticipates that Cantor Gaming 
will control 15 percent of Nevada's sports 
betting this year. Judging by 2009's num¬ 
bers, that would make for about $375 million 
in bets taken. Not money earned—just total 
bets taken. That figure is a pittance com¬ 
pared to the $62.9 billion total wagered in 
Vegas in the last fiscal year, and it's infinitesi¬ 
mal compared to the $140 trillion that passed 
through the hands of Cantor Fitzgerald. 

The only way it makes sense for Cantor to 
sink what Amaitis pegs at "well over $100 
million" into casino sports gambling is if he 
and his crew can expand the business by sev¬ 
eral orders of magnitude. And that does seem 
to be the plan. Amaitis views casino sports 
books as underdeveloped resources. Vegas 
casinos have traditionally regarded sports 
betting as an amenity for guests rather than 
as a serious opportunity for profit. In 2009, 
the average casino on the Strip made about 
$2.4 million a year from their sports opera¬ 
tions compared to an average of $112 million 
per year from slots. 

Casino executives neglect sports books 
because taking bets on athletic events 
seems like a risky proposition. They like 
guests to play craps, slots, and baccarat, 
games in which a favorable outcome for 
the house is all but guaranteed. From the 
point of view of casino owners, the result of 
a sporting event is incredibly uncertain, and 
they have no control over it. Experienced 
sports bettors, known as smart-money gam¬ 
blers, can win far more steadily than some¬ 
one playing roulette or pai gow poker. And 
a major upset can require a huge payout. 
For all these reasons, many casinos have 
decided that it's best to minimize their risks 
by posting odds that stay in line with those 
of the other casinos in town, keeping bet¬ 
ting limits low, and discouraging wagers 
by expert gamblers. "The other bookmak- 


Play-by-Play 






The NFL’s Vikings 
faced off against 
the Saints on 
Septembers, 
2010. If you were 
atacasinothat 
usedCantorGam- 
ing’salgorithm- 
powered betting 
system, you 
could’ve made 
thousandsof 
betsasthe 
gameunfolded. 
Here’sasample. 
—Erik Malinowski 
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ers in this town are 
afraid to take bets, 
and they hate us," 

Amaitis says. "For me, not taking smart- 
money bets is like Cantor Fitzgerald not 
selling stock to Goldman Sachs. We do 
trades all day with Goldman, Deutsche, 
Citibank. You think those guys are stupid?" 

Amaitis' scrappiness and his willingness 
to use technology to open untapped mar¬ 
kets fit right in with the ethos of Cantor 
Fitzgerald. It is, after all, the firm that in 
1999 became the first to do fully electronic 
US bond market trades with customers. The 
swagger even survived September 11,2001, 
when its New York headquarters on floors 
101 through 105 of One World Trade Center 
was destroyed. More than two-thirds of its 
New York staff perished, and the company's 
primary data center was decimated. But a 
skeleton crew of Cantor staffers was able 
to get back online and resume trading just 
48 hours after the attack. Cantor pledged 
25 percent of its profits over the next five 
years to the families of its 658 employees 
killed on 9/11. It gave the grieving families 
a total of $180 million, thanks in part to yet 
more lucrative technological advances like 
being the first firm to offer wireless trading 
on BlackBerries. 

Cantor's latest innovation is the Midas 


algorithm, which is constantly being refined 
and fed reams of new statistical data. Even 
with Midas, however, sporting events are 
too volatile for Cantor to always end up 
on the right side of all the wagers it takes. 
But that's OK: The point isn't to nail the 
outcome of every contest; that's a suck¬ 
er's game. There's only one sure thing in 
sports gambling: the standard commission, 
known as the vigorish, that casinos charge 
when they take bets. When your wins are 
effectively balancing out your losses, the 
vigorish starts to add up. In this light, Can¬ 
tor's business model begins to look more 
like E-Trade than a conventional sports 
book. "The gaming business is nothing but 
a transaction business where you buy and 
sell sports instead of making a trade on 
the stock exchange," Amaitis says. "It's all 
about commission; and the more volume 
you do, the less risk you take." 

By 2012, Amaitis predicts, his company's 
revenue will be $20 million. Cantor will make 
that money by taking far more bets than are 
made at present, enough that the vigorish 
will dwarf the income other casinos now 
make with their smaller (and safer) sports 
books. "My competitors want to hold 6 per¬ 
cent on a couple million dollars," he says. 
"I'm looking to hold 2 percent on a couple bil¬ 
lion dollars. Which would you rather have?" 












TIME 

14:56 left in the first quarter 


SCORE 0-0 


the play New Orleans possesses 
the ball at its own 23-yard line. 


the action Betting $100 on a Saints 
touchdown will return $148 if it 
happens in this drive. 


the resolution Five plays later 
quarterback Drew Brees throws a 
29-yard TD pass. You win. 


TIME 

6:56 left in the first quarter 


score Saints up 7-0 


the play Minnesota is stuck with sec¬ 
ond down and 30 long yardsto go. 


the resolution The Vikings don't 
turn overthe ball, butthey do end 
the drive with a punt. Which means 
you punt $100. 


TIME 

14:53 left in the first half 


score Saints up 7-0 


the play Minnesota has 89 yards 
to go if it wants to even the score. 


the action A $100 wager on a touch¬ 
down in this drive will bring in $362. 


the resolution Oof. After an epic 
drive, Vikings kicker Ryan Longwell 
completes a 41-yard field goal. That's 
$100 down the drain.Try notto dwell 
on the fact that a $100 bet on this 
drive ending in a field goal attempt 
would've made you $465. 


TIME 

3:49 left in the first half 


score Saints up 7-3 


the play Minnesota hasthe ball on 
its own 18 and is again making risky 
pass attempts. 


the action A $100 wager on an inter¬ 
ception in this drive will yield $418. 


the resolution Big risk, big reward! 
Three plays later, Brett Favre’s pass 
is plucked from the air by the Saints’ 
Jonathan Vilma. 


TIME 

1:19 left in the first half 


score Saints up 7-3 


the play The Vikings have only 79 
seconds to go 64 yards if they want 
to take the lead. 


the action A $100 bet on a touch¬ 
down in this drive would return $208. 


the resolution A20-yardtouchdown 
pass from Favre with 40 seconds to 
go. Translation: Ka-ching! 


the action A pass seems likely. Not 
a bad time to bet big on a turnover. 

A $100 wager on an interception in 
this drive would yield a $783 payoff. 


Vegas has never seen this level of techno¬ 
logical firepower, but Amaitis insists that it's 
just the beginning. He likens the Midas pro¬ 
gram's abilities to Wall Street's first foray 
into computerization nearly 40 years ago, 
before people realized how the increased 
speed of trading opened up many exciting— 
or frightening, depending on your point of 
view—new investment opportunities. This 
year, Cantor was accepting bets on the out¬ 
come of NFL games months before the sea¬ 
son started. But Amaitis wishes he could take 
more granular bets before kickoff. After all, 
more opportunities to bet means more com¬ 
missions for Cantor. He dreams of being able 
to offer programmed sports betting that will 
allow gamblers to put in bid orders, just as 
you would with an electronic stock purchase. 
Before the game begins, you'll be able to set 
your account so that a bet will automatically 
be placed if, for example, a team is ever a six- 
point underdog. You'd also be able to set it up 
to place a bet on the other side, say, if that 
number drops from six to four. Once your 
bids are in, you won't even have to watch the 
game. “I am salivating for that," Amaitis says. 

THE IDEAS THAT LED TO MIDAS Were bom 

almost 15 years ago, over a lavish dinner at 
Cliveden House, an elegant manor outside 
London. Amaitis was supping with Andrew 
Garrood, a mathematician turned deriva¬ 
tives trader he'd just met in a private suite 
at the Ascot Racecourse. They were both 
there to watch a leg of the Royal Ascot, one 
of the most important horse-racing events 
in the UK. But they spent much of their 
time discussing the resemblance between 
brokers and bookies. 

The two must have made for quite a con¬ 
trast. Garrood is a genteel Englishman with 
an upper-crust accent. The street-smart 
Cantor exec, then head of the company's 
European brokerage operation, was deemed 
coarse and uncouth by London standards. 
(He was the target of a harassment suit by 
a former employee, and the British tabloids 
dubbed him the Brooklyn Bruiser.) But they 
were both excited by the idea of a Cantor- 
backed sports-betting enterprise. 

The ubiquity of gambling in the UK was an 
eye-opener for Amaitis. There are legal bet¬ 
ting shops on nearly every corner, and having 
a punt on a footy match—a wager on a soc¬ 
cer game—is as common as having a pint at 
the pub. “I'd visit clients, and they'd be on the 
phone with Ladbrokes making bets," Amai- 

































rithms. (After all, Americans wouldn't want 
to bet on rugby or cricket.) "I had the perfect 
sauce recipe/' he says. “But I needed differ¬ 
ent ingredients." 

Amaitis made things easier for Garrood by 
purchasing Las Vegas Sports Consultants. 
This was the first time many in Vegas noticed 
the fledgling Cantor operation; LVSC had 
been the city's oddsmaker of choice since 
1982, and now Cantor owned its vast library 
of research and stats. 

The LVSC archive forms the bulk of the 
content that Midas analyzes. Garrood 
worked with a staff of two to build its algo¬ 
rithms, find patterns, and categorize the 
data. “Statistics carry you most of the way," 
he says. “The beautiful thing is that you 
can place values on predicting everything. 
If the Patriots are playing the Colts, and 
the Patriots want to go for it on fourth and 
two from their own 28-yard line with two 
minutes left in the fourth quarter, people 
think it's ridiculous. It doesn't happen that 
often, but it does happen"—and it did hap¬ 
pen when the teams faced off last Novem¬ 
ber. “You can use those times—combined 
with thousands of correlating factors—to 


MResort’s sports 
bettors can track and 
place wagers through 
wireless tablets. 


tis remembers, referring 
to the UK's popular chain 
of bookies. “I went back 
to my firm and told them 
that we should be in the 
bookmaking business." 

Garrood knew enough about gambling to 
tell Amaitis that it had a great deal of overlap 
with the sort of work he did trading deriva¬ 
tives for Japan's Sanwa Bank. “There is abso¬ 
lutely no difference between making prices 
for currency or making lines for sporting 
events," Garrood says. “You don't know if 
the market will go up or down any more than 
you know who will win the next horse race.” 

The two chewed over the idea with their 
meal. “I was initially interested in that space 
as a client," Garrood says. “Lee was inter¬ 
ested in it as a business opportunity." But by 
fall 1999, when Garrood read in the Financial 
Times of London that Cantor was actually 
going to get into the bet-taking business, 
he immediately phoned Amaitis and said 
he wanted to help run the business. 

By March 2000, he was on the Cantor pay¬ 
roll. Garrood was tasked with gathering the 
data and creating software that could cal¬ 
culate the in-running odds for an online 
sports-wagering operation. He developed 
the algorithms, and an IT team turned them 
into code. In 2004, the UK site Cantor Spread- 
fair was launched. It was a peer-to-peer sports 
gambling site, allowing users to set their own 
bets, which would be taken by other players 
(or by Cantor). The site allowed for spread 
betting, a volatile form of gambling in which 
the payoffs are based on how closely you pre¬ 
dict the final point difference between two 
teams. They also set up a site called Cantor 
Index for “financial fixed odds"—allowing 
people to bet on the moment-to-moment 
changes in the stock market—as well as finan¬ 
cial spread betting. (Such activities are illegal 
in the US but not in the UK.) 

Although Cantor's UK gaming scheme was 
a moderate success, Amaitis viewed it as a 
proof of concept. He used it to pitch Vegas 
casinos on the prospect of allowing him to 
lease their sports books and introduce in¬ 
running to American gamblers. “Cantor Gam¬ 
ing approached everyone on the Strip and 
everyone turned them down; you've got a lot 
of control freaks in this town," says Joseph 
Magliarditi, now CEO of the Hard Rock Hotel 
but previously COO of the M Resort. “Lee 
approached me, and I got it immediately. 
Discussions went on for a year and a half, 


but I knew I wanted to bring Cantor to M." 

Amaitis also presented his UK setup to the 
Nevada Gaming Control Board as evidence 
that the wireless component of his mas¬ 
ter plan was sound and secure. “When we 
applied for our gaming license, Nevada tried 
cracking into our UK system a couple hun¬ 
dred times," Amaitis says. “They bounced 
in from IP addresses in the States and off of 
other IP addresses around the world. We 
always blocked them." 

Cantor Gaming signed a deal with the M 
Resort in July 2008, while the $1 billion prop¬ 
erty was still under construction. As the 
ink dried on the deal, Garrood had about 10 
months to create the algorithms for a com¬ 
puter system that could establish airtight 
betting lines and calculate odds on the fly. 
Inefficiencies, he knew, would be rooted out 
by bettors and cost Cantor dearly. 

woRKiNGOUTofa skyscraper in the Canary 
Wharf business district of London, Garrood 
found that he was able to port some ele¬ 
ments of Cantor's British betting site into 
the nascent Midas, but he would need all- 
new information on which to base his algo¬ 














Gamblers talk about Midas in hushed, 
reverenttones.Yougetthe sense that it’s 
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prove the statistical likelihood of 
the Patriots making a first down. 
And you can put a price on it." 

In a town where most sports 
books still rely on back-of-the- 
envelope calculations and teams 
of guys in low tech war rooms, Gar- 
rood's mathematics give Cantor a 
level of comfort in its odds and 
point spreads that other Vegas 
bookmaking operations simply 
can't match. He also learned some 
things in the course of 
Midas' creation that go 
against the conven¬ 
tional wisdom among 
Vegas bookies and 
bettors. For example, 
when a star player is 
injured, a casino will sometimes move the 
line on a game by a point or two. But decades 
of stats tell Garrood that a star—who, let's 
face it, will be replaced by another high- 
caliber professional athlete—is usually 
worth a negligible amount in the spread. 
"Another old wives' tale is that teams per¬ 
form better after they have a week off and 
the players are well rested," Garrood says. 
"That's absolute rubbish. So is the belief 
that a team like the Miami Dolphins can't 
win when they play in cold climates." 

These are the sorts of misconceptions 
that can help Cantor make money. If you're 
being given 2-to-l odds that the Dolphins 
will make a first down in Green Bay, and you 
have 30 seconds in which to decide whether 
that is a worthwhile bet, you will be basing 
your decision on what happened over the 
past couple of plays—a woefully unreliable 
sample—or on a widely held belief that a 
team from the sunny South will fare poorly 
in the frigid North. You'll be betting with 
your gut; Cantor bets with Midas. 


spend enough time attheMResort sports 
book and you will hear gamblers talking 
about Midas in hushed, reverent tones. 
Invariably, they gesture toward a locked 
wooden door at the front of the room, where 
they imagine the supercomputer resides. 
Listen to them for a few minutes and you get 
the sense that Midas is a sort of bookie HAL 
9000, chomping on cigars, dicing numbers, 
and dictating point spreads from a jewel- 
encrusted silicon throne. 

In reality, Midas is 120,000 lines of code, 
a piece of predictive software that largely 
resides in a nondescript office building 
about 14 miles north of the M. It was here 
that the final step of Midas' development 
was overseen by Cantor's CTO, Sunny Tara, 
who has since left to form his own software 
company. Prior to joining Cantor Gaming, 
the diminutive engineer had been the senior 
director of enterprise architecture and ser¬ 
vices at Harrah's Entertainment, the largest 
gaming company in the world. At Cantor, 
he and his team of about 15 took the statis¬ 
tical matrices Garrood created and made 
them into a fully functional piece of enter¬ 
prise software. 

Dressed in jeans and a light blue button- 
down shirt, dark hair combed neatly, Tara 
speaks with the patient earnestness of a 
comp-sci professor addressing undergrads. 
"The computer gets the info, the algorithm 
churns millions of combinations of calcula¬ 
tions, it feeds out a price, and that gets dis¬ 
played on the customer's terminal in just 
a few milliseconds," Tara says. "It is very 
similar to a Wall Street model." 

He makes it sound so simple. But it was a 
logistical nightmare. "The challenge was to 
do multiple games, simultaneously, with dif¬ 
ferent rules and criteria and various inputs," 
Tara says. "Yet it's the same Midas doing all 
of them at the same time. The code had to 


accommodate apples and oranges. But we 
were able to leverage what Andrew already 
had in England and what Cantor already had 
for its financial markets." 

The heart of the operation exists inside 
a 2,000-square-foot back room that I was 
not allowed to enter, where there are racks 
of servers and a handful of Panasonic 
flatscreens on the wall being monitored by 
a control-room staff. It's connected to the M 
Resort and other Cantor facilities by a dedi¬ 
cated 50-megabit Ethernet circuit. 

To illustrate how it works, take an August 
game that pitted the Atlanta Braves against 
the San Francisco Giants. With the score tied 
2-2 in the bottom of the sixth, the Braves' 
Eric Hinske comes up to bat, and the money 
line on his team is minus 117, which means 
that for every $117 you bet on the Braves, 
you can win only $100. Though the score is 
tied at this moment, Midas believes that the 
Braves are a favorite to win. 

Then the pitch comes in—an 82-mph 
changeup—and Hinske blasts it out of the 
park for a home run. Midas finds out about 
this a split second after the spectators at 
Turner Field. Cantor commissions several 
data processing services to send live game 
info directly to its control room; whichever 
feed arrives first is the one that Midas takes. 
It absorbs the new developments and cor¬ 
relates them with similar events that have 
happened in the past. The money line dips to 
minus 327. Winning $100 on the Braves will 
now mean putting $327 at risk. A play later, 
when the Braves' Rick Ankiel grounds out, 
the process repeats itself, and winning $100 
on the Braves now requires a bet of $283. 

It all happens in seconds, and Midas may 
well be crunching the numbers for other 
games, in other sports, at the same time. 
After the day's games are over, Cantor pro¬ 
grammers scour I CONTINUED ON PAGE 194 
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of his hotel room woke Alan Huang with a start. He 
looked at the clock: 5:30 am. Huang had been in Shen¬ 
zhen, China, for only a few days; who could be looking 
for him at this hour? He groggily undid the lock—and 
found a half-dozen police officers in the corridor. The 
cops were there, they said, because the 37-year-old 
software engineer was a follower of the Falun Gong 
spiritual movement. It was December 1999, and the 
Beijing government had outlawed the sect just months 
earlier. 11n fact, that’s why Huang had left his home in 
Sunnyvale, California, to come to Shenzhen. A Chinese 
computer programmer who had long ago emigrated 
to the US, Huang was back in China to protest the 
government’s jailing of thousands of his fellow prac¬ 
titioners. He hadn’t expected to join them. *1 Huang 
ended up packed into a cold cell with 20 other men, 
sleeping on the floor in shifts and forced to clean 
pigpens every day. Huang’s wife, back in California 
with their 3-year-old daughter, was terrified. After 
a very long two weeks and the help of a few Ameri¬ 
can politicians, Huang and two other US-based Falun 
Gong practitioners who had accompanied him were 
released. “I got lucky because I was a US resident,” he says. “Others were not so lucky.” *1 It 
was Huang’s first experience with prison, but not with Communist Party repression. When 
he was an electrical engineering student at Shanghai’s Fudan University in the 1980s, Huang 
marched in the pro-democracy protests that roiled China. But the heady days in the streets 
came to a bloody end when the government sent tanks into Tiananmen Square. Huang 
wasn’t arrested, but some of his acquaintances disappeared. And he was shocked by the way 
the government’s ensuing propaganda barrage convinced many Chinese that the protest¬ 
ing students were themselves to blame for the bloodshed. Disillusioned, Huang left China, 








Alan Huang created UltraSurf to evade Chinese censors. 


got his graduate degree at the University of Toronto, and moved 
to Silicon Valley in 1992. He spent most of the 1990s quietly liv¬ 
ing the immigrant-American dream, starting a family and build¬ 
ing a career. Along the way, he also became one of the Bay Area's 
hundreds of Falun Gong practitioners, leading study sessions and 
group exercises. So when Beijing launched its crackdown on the 
sect, it felt to Huang like 1989 all over again: The government was 
brutalizing a peaceful movement while painting its adherents as 
dangerous criminals. This time, he was determined to fight back. 
His aborted trip to China and frightening weeks in jail only left him 


more resolute. “My experience told me that the persecution was 
more severe than what we can imagine,” Huang says in accented 
English. “I felt I needed to do something.” 

Huang has hunched shoulders and a round face thatched with 
bushy black hair; his bashful mien occasionally retreats into a ner¬ 
vous giggle. He's no charismatic revolutionary. But by 2002, he 
had assembled a dozen like-minded Falun Gong-practicing col¬ 
leagues. In the small garage attached to his four-bedroom bunga¬ 
low, they developed a digital weapon for their compatriots back 
in China: a program designed to foil government censorship and 








surveillance. Dubbed UltraSurf, it has since become one of the 
most important free-speech tools on the Internet, used by mil¬ 
lions from China to Saudi Arabia. 

A separate group of Falun Gong practitioners, it turned out, was 
working on something similar, and in 2006 the two groups joined 
forces as the Global Internet Freedom Consortium. Most GIFC mem¬ 
bers spend their days as cubicle-bound programmers and engineers 
at places ranging from Microsoft to NASA. But off the clock, at night 
and on weekends, they wage digital guerrilla warfare on the Chi¬ 
nese government’s cyberpolice, matching their technical savvy, 
donated computers, and home-office resources against the world’s 
second-largest superpower. Again and again, Beijing has attacked 
the firewall-beating programs; again and again, the scrappy band 
of volunteers has defeated those attacks. 

The victories don’t come easily. Huang quit a lucrative job to devote 
all his time to the cause. He has drained almost all of his savings. 
He had to sell his home and move his family into a rental, where he 
now works out of a spare room, making ends meet with freelance 
consulting gigs. Most days he sits in an armless swivel chair, bent 
over computers set up on a folding table. But there is one major 
consolation. “More and more people are using our technology,” he 
says. “And that’s the force that will tear down the Great Firewall.” 


David Tian is also working on firewall-busting software. 


CHINA MAINTAINS WHAT IS PROBABLY THE WORLD’S 

most advanced system for controlling digital communication. 
Authorities and opponents call it the Great Firewall, and the Chi¬ 
nese take it extremely seriously. At least 72 Chinese citizens—more 
than in any other country—are currently locked up for things they 
said online. Firewalls typically block access to certain sites, but 
the centerpiece of the Chinese system, called Golden Shield, does 
much more. It’s essentially a national digital surveillance network 
that monitors China’s estimated 420 million online citizens. This 
titanic task is facilitated by the fact that all international Internet 
traffic passes through just a handful of state-run pipelines. 

A censor—be it a government, school, or corporation—has 
several options for preventing people from visiting places on the 
web. The simplest is to block a site’s Internet protocol address, 
the numbers that identify the computer hosting the site. A similar 
trick is to block DNS names, the text versions of IP addresses. Both 
tactics place an entire website off-limits. More technically diffi¬ 
cult is keyword filtering, which blocks any traffic—search request, 
URL, or email—containing specific words or phrases. The Golden 
Shield does all those things so well that China reportedly exports 
the technology to other authoritarian countries, including Cuba 
and Belarus. And it’s supplemented by thousands of human cen¬ 
sors who scour blogs, chat rooms, and every¬ 
thing else for offending content. China even 
jams seditious text messages. 

Programs designed to defeat those mea¬ 
sures are called circumvention tools. That’s 
what UltraSurf is: Operating through a web 
browser, it drops search queries or emails into 
an encrypted tunnel that scrambles the data to 
make it unreadable. Then the data gets routed 
to a network of computers—proxy servers— 
located in the US or some other unrestricted 
country. Though the circuitous path slows the 
connection a bit, it also provides access to sites 
like CNN, YouTube, and Twitter and leaves no 
record on the user’s computer. 

But building robust circumvention tools is 
tough—as David Tian, a researcher at NASA’s 
Goddard Space Flight Center, knows well. 
Like Huang, Tian left China after narrowly 
avoiding arrest as a pro-democracy protester. 
He emigrated to the US and started practic¬ 
ing Falun Gong. Following the Beijing crack¬ 
down, at about the same time Huang started 
working on UltraSurf, Tian teamed up with a 
North Carolina programmer named Bill Xia 
and others via Falun Gong chat rooms. They 
planned to create a newsletter to counter Bei¬ 
jing’s propaganda, but they had to work care¬ 
fully; six students and professors at Tsinghua 
University had been imprisoned in 2001 for 
posting Falun Gong materials. (Like all other 
GIFC members I met, Tian politely refused to 
let me see where he actually does his work. 
They’re a secretive bunch, afraid that the Chi¬ 
nese government might find out too much 














about them. Most don't even want their names known. So 
despite the thumping midsummer humidity, we spoke at 
an outdoor lunch spot in the Maryland suburbs.) 

Initially, Tian and company just gathered email 
addresses in China from relatives and friends and started 
sending out news items and commentary. The list grew 
quickly, and soon they were generating millions of emails 
a week. “That triggered the alarm," Tian says. Subscrib¬ 
ers said the messages weren't getting through; China's 
Internet-censoring apparatus was blocking them. So Tian's 
group started coming up with tricks to sneak their emails 
in. They converted the text into images, for example, or 
scrolled it vertically rather than horizontally to make it 
unreadable to the censoring software. And they broke the 
address list into chunks that they parceled out to dozens 
of volunteers, rather than sending everything in one mas¬ 
sive, readily spotted blast from a central server. 

But simply helping Chinese citizens passively receive 
emails wasn't enough. “We wanted to let people read 
Western media, Falun Gong sites, whatever they wanted, 
and to respond," Tian says. His group ended up develop¬ 
ing software very similar to UltraSurf—they called theirs 
Freegate—and released it around the same time Huang's 
group released its version. 

At first, the proxy servers that both groups used were 
just the private computers of volunteers who offered up 
spare bandwidth from their businesses, schools, and homes. 

Huang would set up a connection node on, say, a laptop 
in someone's living room in San Jose and some UltraSurf 
user in Shanghai would be routed through it, traffic run¬ 
ning invisibly in the background. Several thousand volun¬ 
teered computers still carry such traffic, Huang says, but 
now he also rents bandwidth in server farms. 

While UltraSurf and Freegate aren't the only circum¬ 
vention tools out there, they caught on quickly and con¬ 
tinue to spread. There's no way to know exactly how many 
people have acquired the programs, since most of the sites 
they're downloaded from get blocked and copies are often 
emailed from friend to friend. And naturally, people using 
these programs don't want to advertise the fact. But GIFC 
members say their logs record around a million unique 
users daily and several times that many every month. 

A 2007 study by Harvard Law School's Berkman Center 
for Internet and Society that field-tested circumvention 
software declared UltraSurf “the best of any tool tested 
in filtering countries." 

OF COURSE, MOST ULTRASURFERS ARE NOT 

distributing samizdat or organizing hunger strikes. They 
just want to do the same stuff the rest of us do on the net. 

This becomes clear when Huang, sitting in a generic chain 
cafe in Cupertino, opens up his laptop to show me a random 
hour's worth of UltraSurf's user logs. 

Lines of text zoom by, showing thousands of IP addresses and 
web pages visited. A search reveals that only a tiny handful of 
users went to Falun Gong-related sites. Pulling out a few others 
at random, we see that somebody in Beijing visited Dolce & Gab- 


THE GREAT 
ESCAPE 

The computer scientists behind the Global Internet 
Freedom Consortium supply circumvention tools 
to people all over the world. Here’s how those users 
scale the Great Firewall of China. —Rachel Swaby 



1. Acquire 

The sites that host 
these programs tend to 
get blocked, but lots of 
users obtain a copy via 
email, in a zip file over 
IM, or passed hand to 
hand on a thumb drive. 


2. Launch 

With every use, the 
software opens a new, 
encrypted connec¬ 
tion to a computer 
somewhere abroad— 
a “proxy server” that 
connects to the net 
free of surveillance. 



3. Browse 

YouTube searches, 

BBC comments, and 
other proscribed online 
actions join all the rest 
of the encrypted traffic 
coming out of China— 
too much for censors 
to block en masse. 




4. Misdirect 

Chinese censors 
instead try to quash 
the proxy servers— 
if they can find them. 
The GIFC cycles its IP 
addresses 10,000 times 
an hour (constantly 
updating users). 


5. Engage 

All that hoop-jumping 
slows the connec¬ 
tion, but it does free 
users to watch a danc¬ 
ing dog on YouTube 
or leave a comment on 
Voice of America. 


bana's site, somebody in Turkey hit Facebook, and somebody in the 
United Arab Emirates spent quality time at ShemaleTubeVideos 
.com. We check out that site, and Huang grimaces at some bio¬ 
logically baffling photos. “We don't want to spend our money 
supporting that,” he says. In a hard-to-miss irony, the GIFC tools 




















































block access to many video sites, especially pornographic ones. 
That's partly because their network lacks the bandwidth to accom¬ 
modate so much data-heavy traffic, but also because Falun Gong 
frowns on erotica. 

Still, it's clear that many people—perhaps even transgender- 
porn aficionados—also use the tools as an antidote to propa¬ 
ganda. “Whenever something happens, like the SARS outbreak 
or the Tibet unrest, our user base grows, because people don't 
trust the official information,'' Tian says. And the programs let 
important news flow out as well as in: Burmese dissidents used 
them to post videos of police beating protesters during the 2007 
“Saffron Revolution." 

The fact that administrators like Huang can see data about where 
users are coming from and going to, however, makes privacy funda¬ 
mentalists leery of the GIFC tools. They favor similar software like 
Hotspot Shield and Tor, which can't gather user data. Logs could 
be hacked into or turned over to US law enforcement—something 
Xia and Huang say they'd do if ordered by a court. “I know plenty of 
people in China who don't like what their government does to the 
Falun Gong, but they don't want to entrust their data to the Falun 
Gong either," says Rebecca MacKinnon, a New America Foundation 
fellow specializing in global Internet policy and human rights. Xia 
and Huang insist their logs are secure and, in any case, are deleted 
after a couple of weeks at most. They keep them for that long, they 
say, to analyze the traffic for signs of interference or surveillance. 

Which happens all the time. “UltraSurf and Freegate are blocked 
very aggressively in China," says Hal Roberts of the Berkman Cen¬ 
ter for Internet and Society. “In response, they've gotten into a very 
sophisticated arms race." 

The battle rages in a strange silence. There has been only one 
alleged violent incident, when a handful of Asian men burst 
into a GIFC member's home outside Atlanta in 2006, roughed 
him up, and stole two laptops. Huang and his colleagues are 
convinced that this was a warning from Beijing. Other than 
that, the programmers know they are under attack only 
when the traffic through their servers drops suddenly. 

Sometimes the censors manage to recognize pat¬ 
terns in an encryption header—a notice indicating which 
algorithms they're employing. The government agents 
can't read the encrypted information but will block any¬ 
thing carrying that header. Sometimes they find distinc¬ 
tive patterns in how the tools split up data into packets, 
and then they block anything with those signatures. And 
they're constantly gathering the IP addresses of the proxy serv¬ 
ers by pirating their own copies of UltraSurf and Freegate. 

The GIFC programmers struggle constantly to stay one step 
ahead—fast-moving mice to Beijing's powerful cat. They revamp 
their encryption header protocols. They disguise their transmis¬ 
sion patterns by inserting fake data with their packets. They mask 
their users' traffic as some other form of data—say, a Skype phone 
call. Most important, they have come up with ways to change the 
IP addresses of their proxy servers up to 10,000 times an hour. 
The programs automatically retrieve a handful of those fresh IP 
addresses for users when they start up; by the time the censors 
find and block a server's IP address, that server has already been 
given 10 new, unblocked ones. 

“There have been many, many rounds of blocking and upgrading," 


says Xia, who is so uptight about security that he refused to meet me in 
person. “It's a constant back-and-forth war." When access is blocked, 
the users themselves alert the programmers and help to diagnose 
the problem. “Some of them are very good programmers," Xia says. 
“We're not vendors and customers—we're a big team." 

ONE OF THE BIGGEST STRAINS ON THAT TEAM, 

however, has been money. Huang almost went broke getting Ultra¬ 
Surf off the ground. He quit his job, hoping he could make a living 
fighting firewalls through his one-man company, UltraReach. But 
apart from a few small contracts helping Voice of America and a 
human rights organization get information into China, no money 
has come in. That's why he had to move and start taking part-time 
contract jobs in database management and network administration. 
He still spends about half his week on UltraSurf, unpaid. 

Huang says his wife is supportive, but she's interested in nei¬ 
ther technology nor Falun Gong. It's not an easy life. On a tour of 
Sunnyvale and nearby Cupertino to see his old home and the park 
where his Falun Gong group exercises, Huang gets a bit morose 
as we pass Apple's sprawling headquarters. One of his friends 
who works there, he says, recently built a million-dollar house— 
with cash. “A lot of my college mates have done very well. Some 
are successful entrepreneurs. Some are already retired," he says. 
“I don't expect to be rich. But I sometimes feel like my wife and 
daughter deserve better." 

Those money woes are among the reasons Tian and Huang, along 
with a couple of smaller Falun Gong-affiliated outfits, established 
the nonprofit GIFC. Together, they figured, they had a better shot 
at getting some real money from the world's biggest free-speech 
funder: the US government. As computer geeks who speak English 
as a second language, GIFC members aren't exactly skilled Beltway 
operators. They have, however, attracted some key allies—most 
important, a pair of well-connected conservative true believers for 
whom battling the world's last great Communist autocracy is the 


highest calling. The first is Mark Palmer, a onetime speechwriter for 
Henry Kissinger and the Soviet-relations point person in President 
Reagan's State Department. Today he's a pro-democracy advocate 
in DC. “I was amazed at what they'd done with chewing gum and 
baling wire," he says. 

Palmer knows that simply routing around firewalls won't end 
Internet censorship. But he believes circumvention tools can play 
a critical role. “If you ask dissidents from the Soviet days what were 
the best things the West did to help them, they all say Radio Free 
Europe and the BBC made an enormous difference. They were ways 
for them to get information and communicate with one another," 
he says. “The Internet is the modern version of those programs, 
but of course it goes much further." 

Palmer brought in Michael Horowitz, a Reagan administra- 



People don't like the Chinese 
government, but they don't 

want the FALUN GONG 
to have their data, either. 
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tion official who has since become a freelance paladin on a head¬ 
spinning range of issues, from the persecution of Christians in 
Muslim countries to prison rape and sex trafficking. The pair set 
about putting the group on the capital's radar. It was a tough sell 
at first; Falun Gong has a bit of a nutty, Scientology-like reputa¬ 
tion, especially in Washington, DC, where it's a visible presence. 
They're the guys in yellow T-shirts outside the Chinese embassy, 
waving gruesome pictures of torture victims and yowling crazy¬ 
sounding allegations about Communist officials harvesting the 
organs of imprisoned Falun Gong members. 

“Their eagerness to persuade you about how bad their situa¬ 
tion is makes them their own worst PR enemy," Horowitz says. 
“Sometimes they overstate things because they're so anxious to ( 

get coverage." But the religious-freedom angle got traction with , 

pols who supported Horowitz's crusade for Christian-minority 
rights. Among other things, he secured a Senate subcommittee 
hearing for GIFC member Shiyu Zhou, a Rutgers computer 
science professor. With $50 million, Zhou testified, the GIFC 
could attract and serve 23 million users in China. “Imag¬ 
ine the possibilities," he continued, “of the Pope being able to 
conduct an interactive worship service with millions of Chinese 
Catholics, or members of this committee being able to conduct 
seminars in democracy with tens of thousands of Iranian students." 

A handful of Communist-hating members of Congress were per¬ 
suaded. In 2008, they passed a bill appropriating $15 million to 
efforts to defeat firewalls in “dictatorships and autocracies." But 
the State Department gave almost all of the money to a group that 
mainly trains journalists abroad. “The goddamn State Department 
just pissed that money away," the normally diplomatic Palmer 
fumes. “I'm virtually certain the reason was fear of Beijing." He and 
Horowitz maintain that the State Department doesn't want to anger 
China by funding a Falun Gong-related organization. 

Michael Posner, head of the State Department's human rights 
branch, declined to respond to that charge, saying he didn't “want to 
get into the details of any of the grants." Still, it's a fact that the mere 
mention of the sect makes Communist Party officials practically foam 
at the mouth. “This organization preaches heretical fallacies that are 
anti-humanity and antiscience," says Wang Baodong, spokesperson 
for the Chinese Embassy. “It is a cult that seriously violates human 
rights and is a cancer in the body of the modern, civilized society." 

Falun Gong isn't a religion per se. It's a modern variant of the 
ancient Chinese practice of qigong, similar to the exercises and 
meditation of tai chi, which had a massive resurgence in the 1980s. 
A decade later, a former grain clerk named Li Hongzhi mixed it with 
Buddhism and Daoism and called it Falun Gong. By 1998, the move¬ 
ment had 40 million followers by the government's count, includ¬ 
ing thousands of Communist Party members and military officers. 
But China has a long history of quasi-religious movements arising 
to threaten the country's rulers. So on April 25,1999, when 10,000 
Falun Gong practitioners surrounded the Communist Party's com¬ 
pound in the heart of Beijing, the government freaked out. China 
declared Falun Gong an “illegal, evil cult." Since then, say human 
rights advocates, many Falun Gong members have been tortured, 
and hundreds—perhaps thousands—have died in custody. 

Though that cause has always been the GIFC's main motivation, its 
biggest public relations coup came last year in Iran. The group wasn't 
doing a thing to promote its tools there, but somehow they started 


spreading rapidly in 2008. The Voice of America helped develop a 
l Farsi interface for the programs, and by year's end they had as many 

users in Iran as in China—between half a million and a million daily. 
Then came the chaotic green movement protests surrounding the 
June 2009 election. “People were using circumvention tools to find 
out where the demonstration routes were, download posters, and 
repost news on their own sites," says Iranian-American cyber activ¬ 
ist Cameran Ashraf. Freegate and UltraSurf were especially popular, 

1 and the tsunami of Iranian traffic overwhelmed the GIFC servers. “A 

lot of us worked through the night to get the servers back online," 

“The STATE DEPARTMENT just 
pissed that money away. 

I'm virtually certain the 
reason was fear of Beijing." 

Zhou says. “We understood the Iranians' pain." They were up the next 
day, but since then the GIFC has had to impose limits on traffic from 
Iran to keep its cobbled-together network from being overwhelmed. 
Unfortunately, that forces some users to wait hours for a connection. 

Nonetheless, the performance of the group's tools that summer 
won them plaudits from members of Congress and columnists at 
The New York Times and The Washington Post. The hype about 
the “Twitter revolution" helped firewall-busting pick up momen¬ 
tum as a cause in Washington. “Nations that censor the Internet 
should understand that our government is committed to helping 
promote Internet freedom," secretary of state Hillary Clinton said 
last January. The US is “supporting the development of new tools," 
she added, “that enable citizens to exercise their rights of free 
expression by circumventing politically motivated censorship." 

A few months later, the State Department promised $1.5 million 
in funding for the GIFC. That's peanuts by Washington standards, 
of course. The budget for Voice of America alone is more than 
$200 million. Nonetheless, Palmer says, the fact that the US govern¬ 
ment is now funding the GIFC gives the group a certain legitimacy 
and an acknowledgment that its tools work. That will be important 
in the months ahead, when the Feds decide who will get a portion 
of the $30 million in Internet freedom funding that Congress has 
approved for this fiscal year. 

More money could let the GIFC expand its server network enough 
to lift the cap on Iranian traffic and accommodate millions more 
users. It could also let it hire programmers to develop Mac, Linux, 
and iPad versions of UltraSurf and Freegate. And it could allow 
Alan Huang to quit his consulting gigs and do battle full-time with 
the censors. “Sometimes," he says, “I joke that Falun Gong may not 
be a religion, but Internet freedom has become a religion for me." 

In a way, it has indeed become the faith that defines his life. After 
an hours-long interview, Huang gets in his road-worn Camry and 
heads home for dinner with his family. Later, after they're in bed, 
he'll sit down at the folding table in the spare room, open his laptop, 
and throw himself once again at the Great Firewall. EQ 
///////////////////////m^^ 
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San Antonio Breast Cancer Symposium that 
all 20 of the women in Restore 1 tolerated 
the procedure just fine, none had an immune 
response, and 79 percent were satisfied with 
the outcome. There was no significant loss 
of breast size between one month and the 
final assessment 12 months later. That was a 
crucial barometer, given what happens when 
plastic surgeons inject fat alone, which was 
a popular cosmetic-surgery technique in the 
1980s and 1990s: The injected fat tended to 
vanish into the surrounding tissue several 
weeks later like butter into the crannies of 
a hot English muffin. (Women who opted 
for this method were encouraged to think 
of breast enhancement like a dye 
job—once the effect fades, go back 
for another session.) But Cytori's 
adipose stem cells stuck around. 

This is because Cytori's cells are 
not becoming breast tissue, as you 
might assume if you heard that 
someone was using stem cells for 
boob jobs. You don't sprinkle the 
cells in petri dishes and come back in 
a few weeks to find a crop of breasts. Instead, 
the fat cells in the Celution mixture provide 
the volume, filling the divot in the lumpec¬ 
tomy, the missing quadrant in the quadran- 
tectomy, or the empty skin pouch in the 
mastectomy. Think of them as the big dumb 
grunts of the battalion. The regenerative 
cells in the mixture encourage the growth 
of a blood supply. They're the clever engi¬ 
neers who provide the supply lines that the 
fat cell grunts need to survive. And that com¬ 
bination is what promises to distinguish the 
breasts built with—and now let's switch to 
the more accurate term—adipose regener¬ 
ative cells from those built with fat injec¬ 
tions alone. "If you give the tissue blood, it 
will survive and not be reabsorbed,'' Leu¬ 
ven University's Vranckx says. Sensation is 
about as good as before since the relevant 


nerves are in the skin and muscle (and, with 
lumpectomies, the nipple remains intact). 

It's the cells' ability to induce the for¬ 
mation of blood vessels, however, that 
also makes them attractive as therapy for 
ischemic heart disease. Although some 
researchers have claimed that adipose 
regenerative cells can differentiate into 
epithelial cells, which can form capillar¬ 
ies and other blood vessels, the evidence 
is pointing to something more modest but 
no less useful: The cells churn out proteins, 
among them vascular endothelial growth 
factor, that induce surrounding cells to form 
blood vessels. As a result, cells that had been 
starved for blood and therefore oxygen are 
suddenly awash in both. 

If the science part of this was figuring 
out how to process the fat in the box, the 
art comes in doing the injections. You 
don't take a big syringe full of the stuff 
from the Celution machine and cram it 
into the breast as if you were filling a can- 
noli. You meticulously inject hundreds of 
tiny dollops, like a patissier making little 
rosettes with a piping tube on a fancy cake. 
To accomplish that, Cytori created the Cel- 
brush. It has a blunt tip to make tiny cuts 


that break the scar tissue, transforming it 
into a biological mesh. As the Celbrush is 
moved, the surgeon turns a wheel, which 
releases the tissue half a cc at a time. "You 
do that hundreds of times and you create a 
lattice with stem cells," Hedrick says. Adds 
Calhoun, "It's really as close to sculpture 
as anything done in plastic surgery today." 
The injection area is not painful afterward, 
while the liposuction site is only slightly 
sore. Patients go home that day. 

A clinical trial in Europe in 2008 and 
2009, called Restore 2, used the next gen¬ 
eration of the Celution machines, also with 
tantalizing results. It studied women who'd 
had a partial mastectomy, including Irene 
MacKenzie, 51, who works for the national 
health service in Scotland. She was diag¬ 
nosed with breast cancer six years ago, and 


after a partial mastectomy was told by her 
surgeons that reconstruction wasn't nec¬ 
essary, let alone possible. 

MacKenzie had heard about a surgeon, Eva 
Weiler-Mithoff of the Glasgow Royal Infir¬ 
mary, who might be able to help. MacKenzie 
sought her out and in the spring of 2008, 
Weiler-Mithoff called and told her about 
the Restore 2 trial, for which she was a lead 
investigator. MacKenzie signed on. She liked 
the results but in January 2009 returned 
to Weiler-Mithoff for another go. "She told 
me maybe we should have put more cells in, 
so I went back," says MacKenzie, who now 
pronounces herself delighted with her new 
breast. In December 2009, Weiler-Mithoff 
told the San Antonio Breast Cancer Sympo¬ 
sium that the procedure improved breast 
deformity in most of the 31 patients who 
were assessed, with the new breasts hold¬ 
ing up for the six to 12 months that the women 
had been followed. How the new breast felt 
and moved on the chest wall kept improv¬ 
ing. "One of the most striking aspects of the 
trial was how happy the patients were" with 
their new breast, says Weiler-Mithoff, who 
compares the injections to putting in "little 
pearl strings of fat." The women, she says, 


"felt whole again." MacKenzie's need for a 
touch-up, however, shows that not everyone 
gets the desired results the first time. In fact, 
all but one of Vranckx's post-mastectomy 
patients needed at least two procedures. The 
Celbrush, after all, is the instrument of an art¬ 
ist. "So far, we've been able to repair defects 
that we couldn't before," Vranckx says. “But it 
can take eight hours to do two breasts—eight 
hours bringing one droplet after another to 
the breast. It's sculpting, and not everyone 
can be a sculptor." 

Restore 1 showed that Cytori's cells could 
rebuild breasts lost to cancer. The next logi¬ 
cal step was trying it out for breast augmen¬ 
tation. Perhaps not surprisingly, once again 
this happened in Japan. The country has a 
strong and entrenched cultural prejudice 


“We’ve been able to repairdefectsthat 
we couldn’t before, but it’s sculpting, 
and not everyone can be a sculptor.” 
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against putting anything foreign into one's 
body; organ transplants were slow to be 
adopted in Japan and still remain rare. But 
if that ick factor is the immovable object, the 
Western-inspired desire for bigger breasts 
is the irresistible force. 

In late 2007, cosmetic surgeon Tatsuro 
Kamakura of Cosmetic Surgery Seishin in 
Japan began a study of the Celution Sys¬ 
tem for breast augmentation, eventually 
enrolling 20 women. In 2008 he told the Con¬ 
gress of the Japan Society of Aesthetic Sur¬ 
gery that the first three patients kept their 
new volume and that the tissue remained 
soft and natural. He had injected an average 
of 160 cc of stem-cell-loaded fat droplets, 
boosting breast circumference an average 
of 4 centimeters (1.6 cup sizes). In commer¬ 
cial use, a new breast could run about $2,000 
to $2,800, depending on physician charges. 
“It's probably a $1 billion market," Calhoun 
says. “You can buy an appliance with a 30 to 
40 percent unpleasant rate or you can use 
your own cells. Which would you choose?" 

But the possibilities aren't boundless. 
“It's not a substitute for implants for women 
who want to look, urn, unnaturally large," 
Hedrick says. “You can't take a flat-chested 
woman and make her look like a dancer at 
a strip club. We're not targeting that mar¬ 
ket. If they don't care about looking natu¬ 
ral, let them do silicone. The goal of this is 
a natural, soft-tissue feeling. Plus, there is 
a whole new market of women who would 
love another 100 to 200 cc but would never 
have an implant. I think that's bigger than 
the current breast implant market"—a sea 
of women who wouldn't consider a silicone 
implant but who would be intrigued by the 
opportunity to have their breasts plumped 
with cells from their own bodies while reduc¬ 
ing the fat in their hips and abdomen to boot. 

Typically, experimental medical treat¬ 
ments go through years of testing in animals 
before they reach people, but as women in 
Japan were being treated with Cytori's cells, 
the company was still conducting studies on 
animals to assess the safety of the proce¬ 
dure. As recently as 2007, Cytori's principal 
scientist, John Fraser, was performing key 
experiments on mice. The problem is that 
the reason adipose regenerative cells work- 
inducing the formation of blood vessels—is 
also the reason they might be dangerous, 
especially to cancer survivors. Such angio¬ 
genesis, after all, is what allows metastatic 
tumors to thrive. But Fraser's experiment 


showed that in mice, the adipose regener¬ 
ative cells did not trigger the formation of 
breast tumors, promote their growth, or 
cause them to metastasize to the lungs. The 
human trials have not followed the women 
for very long, so it is still possible that a dan¬ 
gerous side effect like cancer—much worse 
than needing a touch-up, as Irene MacKen- 
zie did—will emerge. 

“People do challenge me: 'Why are we 
moving so fast?"' Fraser says, standing in 
a corridor adorned with posters of scien¬ 
tific results he and his colleagues have pre¬ 
sented at conferences. Hedrick jumps in: 'fit's 
because we think like doctors taking care of 
patients. We have a lot of doctors working 
here. When we felt there was clear sailing, we 
hit the gas pedal. Where we felt there were 
obstacles, we slowed down." Adds Fraser, 
“We're not cowboys." 

They might find themselves in an industry 
shoot-out, however, as the allure of adipose- 
derived stem cells has drawn other compa¬ 
nies to the field. The most flamboyant is 
AdiStem, based in Hong Kong. Its process, 
like Cytori's, begins with liposuction. The 
fat is mixed with enzymes and centrifuged, 
then the precipitated cells are centrifuged 
again. That, however, is where the similar¬ 
ity ends. AdiStem next mixes its cells with 
plasma and exposes them to laser light, the 
company claims, to photoactivate stem cell 
functionality. CEO Vasilis Paspaliaris says 
the resulting cells can then potentially be 
used to treat autism, idiopathic pulmonary 
fibrosis, osteoarthritis of the knee and hip, 
type 2 diabetes, acne scarring, and hair 
loss, as well as in post-lumpectomy cos¬ 
metic reconstruction. Although Paspalia¬ 
ris says all the results seem promising, he 
believes “the most convincing" are those 
for the face. Some Los Angeles cosmetic 
surgeons are already using the AdiStem 
process with face-lifts. 

These claims have raised eyebrows. It 
hasn't helped that AdiStem posts videos of 
its autism “treatments" on YouTube or that 
there are no peer-reviewed scientific papers 
on use of photoactivation to increase stem 
cell functionality. AdiStem “is one of many 
small opportunists who are jumping on the 
adipose-derived stem cell bandwagon," Cal¬ 
houn says. “At the right time, we will protect 
our markets and enforce our patents, but 
at present it seems to be a potential waste 
of capital, resources, and energy." Cytori's 
bigger concern is that although these com¬ 


panies may pose no competitive threat, 
they are a PR disaster waiting to happen. 

Although regulators in Europe and Japan 
were satisfied with the animal and human 
studies Cytori submitted for approval of 
the Celution machine, the US Food and 
Drug Administration has yet to weigh in. 
Vranckx, who met with FDA officials, says 
that despite Fraser's mouse experiment, 
the agency is worried about injecting blood- 
vessel-promoting cells into patients who 
have had breast cancer. But although Cytori 
can't market its Celution System without 
FDA approval, doctors can purchase it, just 
as they can prescribe a drug approved for 
one use for a completely unrelated purpose 
but can't advertise it for that use. In fact, the 
FDA takes the position that as long as cells 
are removed and returned to the same per¬ 
son in one procedure, a physician does not 
need approval to do it. Still, without FDA 
approval, Cytori can't promote its device; 
without promotion, it is unlikely to be widely 
adopted. Cytori is currently in discussions 
with the FDA for permission to conduct a 
clinical trial of its device. If the trial is a suc¬ 
cess—in particular, if there are no adverse 
effects from the cell injections—the next step 
would be to seek FDA approval for the entire 
process or conduct a second trial. Although 
a lot could still go wrong—surprises in clini¬ 
cal trials have killed many an experimental 
drug and device—Calhoun hopes positive 
results will launch his billion-dollar vision 
of regenerative medicine. 

There is one other key feature that the 
next-generation Celution machine shares 
with a photocopier, as Calhoun demon¬ 
strates. Just as the latter has a touchscreen 
control panel that displays options (paper 
size, number of copies, magnification), so 
does the Celution, only here, the options are 
organs. “See? There's a picture of a breast, a 
heart, a disc in the back," he says. “You push 
that and the machine loads different soft¬ 
ware, which adds the right drugs," reagents, 
and other biochemicals to the liposuctioned 
fat cells. He envisions an iPhone-like busi¬ 
ness model, with individual doctors devis¬ 
ing apps to repair different organs with 
the perfect slurry of adipose regenerative 
cells. If it works, the breasts on his laptop 
will have plenty of company. 
///////////////////////////^^^ 

SHARON BEGLEY (sbegle@aol.com) zs 
science editor and a science columnist at 
Newsweek. 
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York has sponsored an annual competition 
called NYC BigApps, modeled after an ear¬ 
lier program in Washington, DC. Partici¬ 
pants design and submit web or mobile apps 
that draw on information stored in the city's 
Data Mine, which encompasses hundreds 
of machine-readable databases, including 
a sliver of 311 information. The first Big- 
Apps winners, announced in early 2010, were 
awarded cash prizes of up to $5,000 and a 
meal with the mayor. One winner, Taxihack, 
allowed users to post reviews of individual 
cabs and their drivers. The grand-prize win¬ 
ner, WayFinder NYC, superimposes direc¬ 
tions to nearby subway stations over photos 
that users take on their Android phones. 

BigApps represents a new way of imagin¬ 
ing the relationship between government 
and the private sector. When A1 Gore set out 
to “reinvent government" as vice president, 
his solutions were, almost without excep¬ 
tion, inward-facing: trimming red tape, 
encouraging cross-departmental collabo¬ 
ration. What contests like BigApps suggest 
is a more democratic idea—that some of the 
best ideas for government are likely to come 
from outside the public sector. (This is not 
to be confused with government contract¬ 
ing, in which companies tend to implement 
government-driven ideas with government- 
caliber inefficiency.) 

But drawing on that outside intelligence 
will mean changing the way city govern¬ 
ments do business. Startups can build appli¬ 
cations far more quickly and cheaply than a 
public agency can, but the city still needs to 
think fast enough to ask for them—and to 
integrate them into the way municipalities 
run. After all, private-sector operations like 
SeeClickFix have a far easier time seeing and 
clicking than they do fixing. While any enter¬ 
prising developer can build an app for report¬ 
ing potholes, even the most well-funded 
company can't go out and repair them. 


SeeClickFix has begun offering free dash¬ 
boards that local governments can use to 
view real-time statistics; the premium 
service bundles together user-generated 
reports and emails them to the appropriate 
authorities. It's an intriguing hybrid model, 
in which the private sector creates interfaces 
for managing and mapping urban issues 
while the public sector continues its tradi¬ 
tional role of resolving those issues. That link 
is obviously the crucial one for these new 
sites and apps, given how slowly the public 
sector tends to move in adopting new tech¬ 
nologies. Why bother posting a complaint if 
authorities will never hear about it? 

One promising route around this prob¬ 
lem lies in Open311, a new project spear¬ 
headed by the OpenPlans organization. 
Right now, the Open311 database is used 
only in San Francisco and Washington, DC, 
and it encompasses just basic quality-of- 
life complaints: potholes, garbage, van¬ 
dalism, and so on. But Open311 intends to 
eventually serve as a national, universal 
311 that—unlike New York's current sys¬ 
tem-can be added to and accessed by 
anyone. That means outside parties can 
develop new interfaces, both for report¬ 
ing problems and for visualizing the data. 
“It's designed to be a write-once, run-every- 
where platform,” says OpenPlans program 
manager Philip Ashlock, using software 
terminology conventionally applied 
to operating systems. In the current 311 
paradigm, each new city is the equivalent 
of a different OS, because the data is struc¬ 
tured differently from place to place. But 
with Open311, an app built for San Fran¬ 
cisco can be ported instantly to work in DC. 

At OpenPlans' surprisingly lavish head¬ 
quarters just above Canal Street in Soho, 
one wall of the main floor is given over to 
a massive bookshelf mimicking the grid of 
Manhattan, complete with a diagonal line of 
shelves cutting across the wall Broadway- 
style and a green rectangle of real vegeta¬ 
tion where Central Park should be. It's the 
perfect visual metaphor for the organiza¬ 
tion: embedding books full of information 
inside the grid. After a quick tour of the 
office, Ashlock explains that 311 and open 
source software have a great deal in com¬ 
mon. “In the past decade or so, the open 
source community has developed great 
tools that allow a distributed group of 
people to track and fix bugs in a complex 
software application,” he says. “We think 


we can learn a lot from those interfaces in 
solving the problems that cities face.” Put 
another way: There are a million stories 
in the big city, and some of them are bug 
reports. Indeed, some of them are literally 
bug reports, as in the case of New York's 
recent bedbug epidemic, which you can 
track at bedbugregistry.com/metro/nyc. 

Whether it happens through government 
services such as 311, private-sector start¬ 
ups, open source initiatives, or, most likely, 
a combination of all three, it's clear that the 
21st-century city is going to be immensely 
more efficient at solving clear, definable 
problems like graffiti and transportation 
routes. The question is whether these plat¬ 
forms can also address the more subtle 
problems of big-city neighborhoods—the 
sins of omission, the holes in the urban fab¬ 
ric where some crucial thread is missing. 
After all, when people gripe about their 
neighborhood, it's usually not the potholes 
or clogged storm drains they have in mind; 
it's the fact that there isn’t a dog run nearby 
or a playground or a good preschool with 
space available. “We're really interested 
in tackling things that are problems not 
because they're broken but because they 
don't exist,” Ashlock says. 

And indeed, it's not hard to imagine ways 
that existing data sources could be used to 
fill holes like this. For instance, a neighbor¬ 
hood with a perennial cluster of booked cabs, 
according to the TLC reports, could be made 
a top candidate for additional bus lines. The 
best example of this to date is a pilot pro¬ 
gram in Brooklyn sponsored by OpenPlans 
that scouted areas needing bike racks by 
encouraging people to “take pictures of 
places where there are bikes locked up to 
every object in sight—to show the demand.” 
By tapping a community—big-city bicy¬ 
clists—that is already passionate about its 
place in the urban fabric, OpenPlans hopes 
to teach users some of the power of this form 
of community-bug reporting. In doing so, 
it might just spur them to make contribu¬ 
tions on even more important public issues: 
schools, crime, civil liberties, inequality. 
“Bike racks,” Ashlock says with a laugh, “are 
the gateway drug for civic engagement.” C 5 ] 
/////////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor steven Johnson 
(@stevenbjohnson) is the author of 
Where Good Ideas Come From, published 
in October by Riverhead. 
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the stats for mistakes or new correlations 
that could make Midas stronger for the next 
day's matchups. "Every game is a new mar¬ 
ket/' Tara says. 

Amaitis acknowledges that Midas still 
misses some factors. "There is a thing called 
momentum, and a computer doesn't under¬ 
stand how to calculate that," he says. Not yet, 
anyway. "Over a series of years and results 
and matchups, Midas will come to under¬ 
stand momentum," Amaitis says. "Three 
years from now, it will be 1,000 times smarter 
than it currently is." 

Mike Colbert, Cantor Gaming's 30-year- 
old sports book director, has been around 
gambling all of his adult life. He's taken 
bets at Caesars Palace on the Strip and at a 
dilapidated joint called the Plaza. "Prior to 
coming here, I would get sick to my stom¬ 
ach when bets came in," he says. "You're 
booking on your heels the entire time. That 
was before I had the computer. I know how 
Midas was created, and I trust the numbers 
it generates." 

Still, just because Cantor Gaming is rea¬ 
sonably confident in the forecasts it gets 
from Midas doesn't mean it's not exposed to 
potential losses. If betting is too lopsided- 
say, if everyone in the M bets that a field 
goal attempt will be successful and no one 
bets against it—then Cantor doesn’t take 
in enough losing bets to pay the winners. 
Like all bookies, Colbert adjusts odds and 
point spreads in an effort to balance the 
wagers he takes, making sure there's plenty 
of money riding on both potential outcomes 
of a game. But sometimes, when the cir¬ 
cumstances are right and an edge seems to 
be there, Cantor Gaming isn't above taking 
a speculative position the same way that 
firms on Wall Street do. Such was the case 
with the 2010 Super Bowl. Before the play¬ 
offs were even over, Midas determined that 


the Indianapolis Colts were at minus 2 to 
win it all, meaning they were a two-point 
favorite over the opposition. But Colbert 
guessed that the other sports books in town 
would make the Colts a four-point favorite 
or better. If he posted the line that Midas 
told him to post, it was certain to bring in 
a lot of bets on the favored Colts. But Can¬ 
tor would have no advantage. So when Col¬ 
bert opened his line, he had Indianapolis 
at minus 3, knowing that this point spread 
would still draw wagers from savvy bettors 
while giving him one point of leeway over 
the outcome that Midas actually predicted. 
(A single point might not seem like much, 
but from a statistician's point of view, it's a 
fairly healthy cushion.) 

Serious professional sports bettors went 
nuts for the M Resort's line on the Super 
Bowl. Bill Krackomberger, a big-boned guy 
in a peak-billed Kangol who sits front and 
center in the M sports book on almost every 
game day, wagered $25,000 on the Colts as 
soon as the number was posted. When the 
point spreads from rival casinos appeared, 
they were even more extreme than Colbert 
anticipated—they had the Colts at minus 
5.5 and minus 6. Colbert moved the Cantor 
line to 4 and eventually to 4.5. Again, not 
because he thought it was the right number 
but because he could still attract all the Colts 
action he wanted while giving himself a sta¬ 
tistical cushion. Later Krackomberger cursed 
himself for not betting more at minus 3. 

Adam Meyer, a professional handicapper 
from Florida, flew in and placed a series of 
wagers that totaled $1.2 million; his betting 
scheme included $700,000 on the Colts to 
have the lead at the end of the first half; the 
sum, he says, is far beyond what most other 
books in Vegas would allow him to wager. 
Meyer grabbed one of the M Resort's wire¬ 
less tablets and, over the course of the game, 
placed other bets in the comfort of the casi¬ 
no's cocktail lounge. 

The M garnered 10 percent of Nevada's 
$82.7 million in Super Bowl wagering, and 
much of that money was riding on the Colts 
winning by at least 5 points. Midas had actu¬ 
ally predicted that the Colts wouldn't do that 
well, and they ended up doing far worse— 
they lost by 14. Which means that Cantor 
cleaned up. However, that big win has done 
nothing to discourage sharp bettors from 
trying to beat Cantor. Meyer is already in 
the process of making a series of $200,000 
bets on various NFL games this season. And 


Krackomberger says a friend of his wrote 
a computer program that was designed to 
outthink Midas on in-running wagers at 
baseball. "That kid is the sharpest of the 
sharp," Krackomberger muses. "And after 
a few months, he waved the white flag. He 
just couldn't win." 

Cantor Gaming’s short-term strategy is 
clear: Move into more Vegas casinos and 
attract more gamblers to its sports books. 
But ultimately, the company is thinking 
beyond casinos, beyond Vegas, and beyond 
sports betting. Someday soon, Amaitis 
hopes, Cantor will take bets on just about 
anything that a price can be attached to, 
and it will take them from just about any¬ 
where in Nevada. 

For starters, Amaitis wants to take advan¬ 
tage of Nevada mobile-gaming laws to allow 
anyone in the state with a smartphone or 
Internet connection to make in-running bets 
with Cantor. The next step after that is "event 
wagering," giving odds on anything with an 
uncertain outcome. "We would offer bets on 
elections," he says. "We would do the Acad¬ 
emy Awards and American Idol. We can build 
algorithms to make lines on everything” 

Cantor Fitzgerald actually tried to dip a 
toe into these waters a few years ago with 
a separate division called Cantor Exchange. 
Its first market was going to be Hollywood 
futures, allowing people to trade on movie 
box-office results. The exchange's launch 
was torpedoed earlier this year by objec¬ 
tions from the Motion Picture Association 
of America, but Amaitis says it might return 
in some other form. 

Cantor Gaming is also laying the ground¬ 
work to allow gamblers at its sports books 
to wager on movements within the stock 
market, just like the Cantor Index in the UK. 
Amaitis acknowledges that the current laws 
and the recent economic meltdown make 
this an unsavory proposition at present, but 
he wants to be ready for a day when bettors 
can gamble on the performance of Microsoft 
and AMD just as they currently wager on the 
Yankees or the Athletics. An online futures 
exchange where you can place wagers on the 
performance of stocks without actually own¬ 
ing them—the ultimate synthetic derivative. 
What could possibly go wrong? DS 
////////////////////^^^^ 

michael kaplan (mkap@nyc.rr.com) 
wrote about Next Media Animation in 
issue 18.09. 
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TACO TRUCK- JEFF MINTON; JARRED MEAT: DANIEL SALO; CUSTOMER, TOMATOES. CORBIS. CORN. PEPPERS: ISTOCK 



















































vcnzon 



exclusively at veri on 


is a screen that makes cinema quality entertainment mobile 




Samsung Fascinate 

a GALAXY^"'Phone 


That’s the wonder of Samsung. 

Introducing the Samsung Fascinate™, one of the new Galaxy S phones from Samsung. 
Featuring a Super AMOLED™ screen that is brighter and more vivid than anything you've 
seen before. Taking the smartphone and making it brilliant. It's just another way 
Samsung is Dedicated to Wonder. 


CDPTIR 


SAMSUNG 


TURN ON TOMORROW 


Samsung.com/GalaxyS 






1860 


1916 


1969 


2010 




Grand Prix d'Horlogerie 
de Geneve 


ft 


150 PIONEERING SWISS WATCHMAKING 
years FOR 150 YEARS 


I860 Edouard Heuer founded his workshop in the Swiss Jura. 
1916 First mechanical stopwatch accurate to 1/100th of a second. 
1969 First automatic chronograph. 

2010 Grand Carrera Calibre 36 RS Caliper Chronograph, 

the first automatic instrument mastering and displaying 
1/10th of a second. 


m TAGHeuer 




SWISS AVANT-GARDE SINCE I860 


1.866.675.2080 www.tagheuer.com 



